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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Special Unit: EUROPEAN UNITY 
(pp. 8-12) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 8-9: (1) Make a two-col- 
umn chart with these headings: Need 
for a United Europe; Difficulties in 
Uniting Europe. List at least three fac- 
tors or difficulties in each case. (2) Give 
two reasons why Europe could be de- 
scribed as a “geographic unit.” (3) 
Define: (a) nationalism; (b) Iron Cur- 
tain. 

2. Pages 10-11: In a sentence or two 
for each, show how each of the follow- 
ing is helping toward cooperation in 
Europe: (a) NATO; (b) European 
Army; (c) European Payments Union; 
(d) Benelux; (e) Schuman Plan; (f) 
Council of Europe. 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE? (p. 8-9) 
Aim 

To discuss the arguments in favor of 
a United States of Europe and the ob- 
stacles to achieving it. 


illustrative Aids 


Wall map of Europe. Map of Europe 
in “Key to Understanding World News,” 
WW. Oct. 3, Part 2, p. 8. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “European 
Army,” Atlantic, 11/51. (2) “Mirage of 
Peace with Germany,” U. N. World, 
10/51. (3) “Drawing Up the Contract,” 
Commonweal, 9/28/51. (4) “Europe 
Moves Slowly Toward Unity,” N. Y. 
Times Magazine, 9/23/51. (5) “Facing 
the Realities of East-West Trade,” U. N- 
World, 7/51. 


Motivation 

Most of the people who make up the 
U. S. today are descendants of immi- 
grants from Europe. If our ancestors 
united to form the U. S., why should 
the people of Europe find great diffi- 
culty in organizing a United Europe? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What lessons should the people of 
Europe have learned from Russia and 
Germany as to the need for a United 
Europe? 

2. The countries of Europe have 
available a wealth of natural resources 
and skilled labor. Why, then, is the 
American standard of living so much 
higher than the European standard of 
living? 

8. If you were a U. S. expert giving 
advice to European leaders, what 
changes in their methods of interna- 
tional trading would you recommend? 
Why? What advantages would you ex- 
pect to result from these recommended 
changes? 

4. How does the map-chart on page 
9 reveal the importance of East-West 
trade in Europe? Have a student give 
this report on East-West trade from the 
reading references. 

5. Should Russia and her satellites 
be invited to join a United States of 
Europe? On what terms? 


Summary 

Do you think that a United States of 
Europe can be created eventually? Ex- 
plain. 





Sheaffer ‘‘Letters’’ Contest 
For High School Students 


Teachers: Your attention is called 
to page 17 of this week's issue of 
World Week containing the announce- 
ment of Sheaffer Pen Company’s let- 
ter-writing contest on the subject, 
“How Can | Help Expand Opportuni- 
ties in America?” All high school stu- 
dents are eligible. First prize is $250, 
plus an expense-free trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

For rules of this contest, see page 
17 of this week's issue. 











Week 


1. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to conduct part of it as a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Is a 
United States of Europe possible?” The 
reading references will supply ready 
background material. Allow class time 
for further questions and class discus- 
sion. 

2. Suggest to a group of your bright- 
er students that they conduct an impro- 
vised or prepared round-table discussion 
on the problems and desirability of a 
United States of Europe. The students 
can assume the character roles of vari- 
ous European foreign ministers in order 
to bring out the viewpoints and prob- 
lems as each nation sees them. Ques- 
tions should be raised regarding the 
place of Britain, Spain, the Communist 
satellites, and small nations. Follow it 
up with class discussion. 

3. How do the people of Europe feel 
toward a United Europe? Divide the 
class into groups, each representing a 
different nation in Europe. With the 
teacher acting as the inquiring reporter, 
let the “people” voice their opinions. A 
secretary at the board can score the 
negative and affirmative responses of 
each nation. 

4. The class can be asked to sum- 
marize in chart form the arguments, pro 
and con, on organizing a United Eu- 
rope. The information can be kept in 
their notebooks for future reference. 

5. Students with artistic ability can 
draw a cartoon showing the barriers to 
organization of a United Europe. 


WEAVING THE UNITY PATTERN 
(pp. 10-11) 
Aim 
To become familiar with organiza- 
tions which are working toward unity 
in Europe. 


Illustrative Aids 

Wall map of Europe. Map of Europe, 
“Key to Understanding World News,” 
WW. Oct. 3, Part 2, p. 8. 
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Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “To Get a 
Strong Europe” (R. Schuman),” U. S. 
News, 9/28/51. (2) “How Can Europe 
Unite?” Vital Speeches, 9/1/51. (3) 
“Schuman Plan,” Commonweal, 
4/27/51. (4) “Europe’s New Commu- 
nity,” New Republic, 4/2/51. (5) 
“Twelve Wise Men” (NATO), News- 
week, 10/15/51. 


Procedure 

The lesson can be conducted with 
an open-book approach. Write on sepa- 
rate blackboard sections each of the 
following: (a) NATO; (b) European 
Army; (c) Benelux; (d) European 
Payments Union; (e) Schuman Plan; 
(£) Council of Europe. Ask students to 
copy each of these headings in their 
notebooks, leaving several lines for 
note-taking and class discussion. Divide 
the responsibility for discussion of in- 
dividual topics among several groups, 
each group having its own chairman to 
give the summary. After the class has 
completed the reading of the entire 
article, let each group organize to dis- 
cuss its own particular topic. Class 
questioning and discussion can follow 
each student chairman’s report. A stu- 
dent secretary at the board can sum- 
marize the discussions under each topic. 


Discussion Questions 

1. A cartoonist drew a cartoon show- 
ing a man labeled “Europe” stepping 
carefully over several stones labeled 
“NATO, Schuman Plan,” etc., to reach 
the other side of a stream labeled 
“United Europe.” What idea do you 
think the cartoonist wanted to put 
across? What would have been a good 
title for this cartoon? 

2. Europe fears to let West Germany 
have its own army but wants West 
Germany to help in defense against 
Russia. What reasons do the Western 
Allies offer to justify their fears? How 
may the organization of a European 
Army overcome these fears? 

8. Our Constitution forbids one state 
to tax the exports from any other state. 
How has this law helped the U. S.? How 
may Europe benefit from a similar 
plan? 

4. How may NATO help to build 
both for world peace and for a United 
Europe? 

5. Why is the Schuman Plan re- 
garded as a possible stepping stone to 
a United Europe? 

6. The Assembly of the Council of 
Europe has been described as a “debat- 
ing society with the powers to talk and 
suggest.” If it has no other powers, 
why is it important? 

7. Why does the U. S. regard close 
cooperation among European nations as 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


December 5, 1951 
Special Unit: Atomic Energy. 
Our Natural Resources: aluminum. 
Independence Hall area becomes a 
national park. 
UNESCO-its history and purposes. 
December 12, 1951 
Special Unit: People On the Move 
(refugees, displaced persons, migra- 
tions). 
December 17, 24, 31, 1951 


(No issues—Christmas \+cation). 


January 9, 195! 
Special Unit: India. 





important for our own safety and se- 
curity? 
Activities 

1. Assign a group of students to 
check the library files for the N. Y. 
Times issue of August 5, 1951. Page 
5 E, Section 4, has a series of six maps 
called, “Toward Greater Unity.” The 
maps show unity steps taken or pro- 
posed in vital areas of Europe. Enlarged 
copies of the maps drawn by students 
can be used for classroom display in 
future discussions. 

2. Part of the lesson might include 
the writing of an imaginary editorial 
as it might have appeared in a French 
newspaper on the question of re-arming 
Germany. 

3. A student with artistic ability 
could draw the cartoon described in 
Discussion Question 1 (column 1). 

4. The lesson can be enriched with 
special reports on the Schuman Plan 
and other topics listed under the spe- 
cial readings. 

5. Conduct part of the lesson as a 
meeting of the Council of Europe. Each 
of the students will have read previ- 
ously one or more of the suggested ref- 
erences. The Council brings up prob- 
lems of trade, the European Army, the 
Schuman Plan, etc. As the Council is in 
action, the rest of the students act as 
secretaries, taking minutes. After the 
Council meeting, the class discusses and 
summarizes the problems raised. 


23rd Amendment? (p. 7) 


Should a 25 per cent ceiling be 
placed on Federal income taxes? That 
is the purpose of a proposed amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution. 


Motivation 

With prices going up, all of us are 
feeling the pinch of higher taxes even 
more. The cost of running the govern- 


ment is going up too, Where is the 
money to come from? 
Aim 

To discuss the pros and cons of the 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
place a 25 per cent ceiling on income 
taxes. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Ask your father and other work- 
ing members of your family about their 
reaction to the higher income taxes 
which went into effect on November 
Ist. Find out their opinion of the pro- 
posed “ceiling” on income taxes. 

2. If a limit is placed on income 
taxes, the charge will be made that the 
lower income groups will be assuming 
the burden that higher income groups 
should carry. Is this opinion sound? 
Why or why not? 

3. Would you favor a national sales 
tax in place of raising income taxes? 
Explain your attitude. 


Tools for Teachers 


Unity in Europe 
In this issue 

PAMPHLETS: Can Europe Unite? 
by Vera M. Dean and J. K. Galbraith 
(Headline Series No. 80), 1950, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22-East 38 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. United Eu- 
rope, 1951, free, American Committee 
on United Europe, 537 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Western Europe: 
Problems and Prospects (Economic 
Policy Division Series No. 21); 1949, 
free, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Government Financial Dept., 14 
West 49 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Eisenhower Prods Lag- 
ging Nations,” Newsweek, July 16, 
1951. “Europe the Battleground,” by 
Michael Straight, New Republic, Sept. 
24, 1951, and Oct. 1, 1951. 

FILMS: Will Europe Unite? 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. The People Next Door, 
16 minutes, sale or rent, British Infor- 
mation Services. 

FILMSTRIPS: European Youth Asks 
a Chance, 57 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. Marshall Plan 
for European Recovery, 40 frames, Cur- 
rent Affairs Film Division, ~ Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., =» 4 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 12) 

I. East-West Trade in Europe: 1-T, 2-T, 
8-T, 4-NS, 5-F, 6-F, 7-T, 8-NS, 9-NS, 
10-NS. 

Il. Uniting Europe: 1-F, 2-F, 3-A, 4-F, 
5-A, 6-F. 

Ill. “a gate to Unity: l-c, 2-a, 
8-e, 4-d, 5- 
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Newsmakers 4° 


U. N. CHIEF FROM MEXICO 


LUIS PADILLA NERVO of Mex- 
ico wanted to be a poet. Instead, he 
became one of Latin America’s top 
diplomats—and the first man from 
North America ever named president 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

It’s the custom for each new presi- 
dent to give the Assembly a nick- 
name. Padilla Nervo calls the current 
Paris meeting the “Assembly of Con- 
sultation and Negotiation.” He hopes 
that through friendly talks the As- 
sembly will make progress toward 
world peace. 

Padilla Nervo was born 53 years 
ago in Zamora, Mexico. He attended 
schools and universities the world 
over—in Mexico, the U. S., Argentina, 
and Britain. As a young man, he 
wrote poetry and dreamed of a liter- 
ary career. 


“But,” he says, “I found it very 


difficult to com- 
pete with the rep- 
utation of my 
uncle [Amado 
Nervo, famous 
Mexican poet].” 

Since he was 
22, Padilla Nervo 
has been on the staff of Mexico's 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

He has been a delegate from Mex- 
ico to the U. N. since the U. N.’s 
founding in 1945. In 1947, he became 
chief of his country’s delegation. He 
has represented Mexico on the Se- 
curity Council, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and in other U. N. ac- 
tivities. 

During his student days in Wash- 
ington, D. C., he met a girl from 
New York City—and she became 
Mrs. Padilla Nervo. They have one 
son, Luis. 


Luis Padilla Nervo 


MAN OF THE BORDER 


THE TRAG- 
EDY of divided 
Europe has 
burned deep into 
the soul of Robert 
Schuman. He is a 
loyal Frenchman 
with a German- 
sounding name. His homeland, Lor- 
raine, has changed hands between 
France and Germany three times in 
his lifetime. Schuman calls himself 
“a man of the border.” 

Do you wonder that he is leading 
a crusade for a united Europe? As 
France’s foreign minister, he has pro- 
posed several ideas for cooperation 
in Europe, including the Schuman 
Plan and the European Army. This 
week, at the Council of Europe meet- 
ing in Strasbourg, France, he may 
make some suggestions toward form- 
ing a European government. (See 
pp. 8-11.) 

If France and Germany become 
partners, Schuman believes, Western 
Europe can look forward to a more 
peaceful future. 

In 1870 (16 years before Schu- 
man’s birth) Germany took Lorraine 


Harris and Ewing photo 


Robert Schuman 


from France. Young Robert lived the 
first half of his life as a German. He 
studied at German-language schools. 
He earned his law degree at a Ger- 
man university. In World War I he 
was drafted into the German army 
and had to fight against France. 

After the war France took posses- 
sion of Lorraine once more. The 
young lawyer was elected in 1919 to 
represent the Lorraine region in the 
French parliament. He was reelected 
in every election since then. 

In 1940 Germany invaded France 
and grabbed Lorraine. Schuman de- 
fied the invaders. The Germans 
jailed him. After his release, he 
worked with the “underground” 
French resistance forces. 

Since World War II Schuman has 
been one of the main “balance 
wheels” in the French government. 
As a leader in the moderate party 
known as the Popular Republican 
Movement, he became finance min- 
ister and, in 1947-48, premier. For 
most of the past three years he has 
been foreign minister. 

Schuman is a bachelor and a de- 
vout Catholic. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: 25 per cent income tax 
ceiling proposed as Constitutional amendment (p. 7). 
Assembly of Europe discusses plans for European unity 
(p. 10). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 4-6)— 
Western Europe asks more U. S. help as arms costs 
rise; Peron wins Argentina presidential election; Nepal 
has its first democratic government; atomic scientists 
get Nobel awards; Earl Warren is running for Presi- 
dent; Eric Johnston resigns; U. N. debates~ disarma- 
ment plans; Red atrocities in Korea stir controversy. 


FREEDOM COLLEGE: Eighteen months ago Joseph 
Pluhar was studying law in his native Czechoslovakia. 
The Communists arrested him and put him to work in 
the uranium mines. Recently, with 13 other slave labor- 
ers, he tunneled to freedom. Still clad in convict clothes, 
he fled across the border into Germany. Now Pluhar, 
and 84 other student refugees from Communist-dom- 
inated countries (aged 18 to 31), are back at their 
studies. Their alma mater is something new in schools: 
the “College of Free Europe.” It opened this month in 
an old chateau at Strasbourg, France. The professors 
are also exiles from Iron Curtain Europe. The National 
Committee for a Free Europe, an organization of priv- 
ate citizens, with headquarters in the U. S., sponsors 
the college. (For more on Europe today, see pages 8-11.) 


SUBVERSIVE WALTZ? U. S. recordings are banned 
in China. The Chinese Communists call them “imperial- 
ist weapons.” But (if the commissar isn’t looking) you 
can still buy U. S. records on the black market. Sample 
price: “Tennessee Waltz”—$19. 


THE GREAT PELICAN RACE: Texas beat Louisiana 
this month, 4 pelicans to 0. The story starts 300 years 
ago, when King Charles II of England received some 
pelicans from Astrakhan, Russia. He put them in St. 
James's Park, London. Ever since, the park has had pel- 
icans—until the last pair died recently. In Parliament, 
somebody asked the government to do something about 
this. The state of Louisiana offered two new birds. Loy- 
al Texans couldn't let that pass. They promptly packed 
up (four) pelicans and flew them over to England. The 
British were grateful—but to avoid an international (or 
interstate) incident, they politely accepted Louisiana’s 
two-pelican offer, too. 


GOOD SPORTS: A new wrinkle in football scoring 
was unveiled at the Swarthmore-Haverford game this 
month. Judges from the Northeast Philadelphia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce kept tally on such items as 
respect for officials and conduct of fans and players. It 
was the first college football game ever scored for good 
sportsmanship as well as touchdowns. Swarthmore won, 
45 good-sportsmanship-points to 48. A perfect score 
would be 50. Haverford lost the deciding two points 
when two fans ran out and shouted at the referee. P. S. 
—the way football games are usually scored, Swarth- 
more also won, 19-7. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? This 
is Venice—and in Venice there are gondolas. But they 
aren't supposed to be in the middle of St. Mark's 
Square! The famous square turned into a lake this 
month when floods swept northern Italy. Photo shows 
St. Mark’s Cathedral (background ), and the Bell Tower 
(top not shown). At extreme right is the palace of the 
Doge, ruler of Medieval Venice. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES—MEAT: The meat 
shortage is over, say Midwestern cattle raisers. Five 
months ago Congress cut down the power of price con- 
trol officials to roll back cattle prices. At once, Corn 
Belt cattlemen bought up all the thin range cattle they 
could find. Now these animals, fat and sleek, are com- 
ing to market. Beef plants are turning out more meat 
than in any November in four years. There’s hope for 
more and cheaper meat. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

“WEST IRIAN”—Trouble has flared up again over West 
New Guinea. New Guinea is a hot, wet, jungle island 
north of Australia. For a long time the western part has 
belonged to the Netherlands. The Dutch held on to it 
when they gave their colony in next-door Indonesia its 
freedom in 1949. The Dutch and Indonesians still can’t 
agree on what to do with West New Guinea. This 
month the Indonesians were angered at a bill before 
the Dutch parliament, which called West New Guinea 
a Netherlands possession. The Indonesians claim West 
New Guinea (which they call “West Irian”) should be- 
long to them. Except for this touchy subject, the Dutch 
and Indonesians have been cooperating pretty well 
since Indonesia won freedom. 


ENDQUOTE: Princess Elizabeth, telling the folks back 
home in Britain about her recent trip to the United 
States and Canada: “On this visit we passed across 
what is surely one of the miracles of the modern world— 
that vast 4,000-mile frontier without a single gun 
pointed in fear on either side.” 





4 
Europe Wants More Help 


Western Europe is calling for 
more economic help from Uncle 
Sam. Our allies in Europe are run- 
ning short of funds to buy raw ma- 
terials they need for rearmament. 

U. S. officials are considering a 
shift in our aid-to-Europe program. 
Congress has voted $6,000,000,000 
for aid to Europe. All but about a 
billion dollars was set aside for sup- 
plying arms to Europe and for help- 
ing Europe increase its arms output. 
The rest ( $1,022,000,000) is for eco- 
nomic aid. This fund would be avail- 
able for Western Europe to purchase 
such materials as coal, cotton, and 
other supplies needed for its indus- 
tries and farm production. 

Britain has said it must cut im- 
ports by about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
France has plans to cut imports by 
$325,000,000 a year. Reducing im- 
ports will reduce their ability to pro- 
duce arms and equipment for troops 
+ needed by Gen. Eisenhower in de- 
' fending Western Europe under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Reducing im- 
§ ports will also lower living stand- 
' ards. 
| France wants $50,000,000 to $100,- 

000,000 in a hurry. Britain’s needs 
are estimated at $300,000,000. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of Great 
! Britain is coming to the U. S. in Jan- 
uary. He is expected to outline the 
' sort of help Britain wants from the 
U. S. Already, Churchill has claimed 
that Britain has particularly strong 
' claims on the U. S. for aid. The rea- 
son: The U. S. has an atomic bomber 
base in Britain. This means that the 
British Isles automatically would 
come under attack in any war in 
which the United States was in- 
volved. 

Last week U. S. officials said they 
are considering cutting military aid 
to Europe by $550,000,000 and using 
that sum to increase economic aid. 

What's Behind It: After World 
War II, in war-torn Europe, many 
factories and mines were idle, food 
was scarce, and the nations lacked 
dollars to buy raw materials to get 
things going again. In 1948, the 
U. S. began to send Western Europe 
billions of dollars worth of food, fuel, 
farm equipment, machinery, and in- 
dustrial raw materials under the 
Marshall Plan. Production increased. 
A year ago Western Europe was 
well on the road to recovery. 

Now the bottom threatens to drop 
out of that recovery. With all coun- 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


tries trying to buy oil, steel, and oth- 
er materials needed for defense, 
prices of such goods have risen fast. 
Prices of European exports have also 
gone up, but not so fast. The result 
is that the European countries are 
having a hard time paying for the 
goods that must be imported for re- 
armament. 

The economic crisis has caused a 
restudy of the economic effect of the 
North Atlantic Treaty rearmament 
program. A committee headed by 
W. Averell Harriman and including 
all NATO nations is expected to re- 
port on this problem next month. 
The committee is trying to adjust the 
defense program to meet each indi- 
vidual nation’s ability to pay. 


They Were Real Buddies 


Two U.S. flyers who “blacked 
out” for lack of oxygen owe their 
lives to the devotion and skill of 
their buddies. 

High over North Korea, Capt. John 
L. Paladino of Little Rock, Ark., 
was bringing his F-84 Thunderjet 
back from a raid. The ship began 
zig-zagging crazily, diving, then 
climbing almost straight up. Finally 
Paladino heeded radio orders to 
“snap out of it.” He brought the 
plane to a level course. Then he lost 
consciousness. Something had gone 
wrong with the oxygen system of his 
plane. 

Two daring fellow-flyers slid the 
wingtips of their planes under the 
edge of the wings of Paladino’s ship. 
By tilting the wings, they steered his 
ship back to friendly territory and 
down to a low enough altitude so 
that Paladino could get his breath 
again. He landed safely. 

The pals who brought him in were 
Capt. Jack R. Miller of Dayton, O., 
and First Lieut. Wood S. Arthur of 
Little Rock. 

Lieut. J. E. Pritchett of Columbus, 
Ohio, a Navy pilot, was almost over- 
come by carbon monoxide during a 
training flight. Two other Navy pi- 
lots, Lt. W. C. Shroyer of Strasburg, 
Ohio, and R. R. Merritt of Indian- 


apolis, saw he was in trouble. Pritch- 
ett, half-conscious, followed the 
hand signals of Merritt, who flew 
alongside him, and the lead of 
Shroyer, who got in front of him. 

Guiding him by shouts and hand- 
waving, they brought him 100 miles 
to a Columbus, O., airport—where he 
somehow got down his landing 
wheels and made a perfect landing. 
He was unconscious before the plane 
rolled to a stop. Doctors revived 
him. 


Peron Won (Of Course) 


To nobody's surprise, Argentina 
has reelected Juan D. Peron as 
president for another term of six 
years. 

He polled about 65 per cent of the 
vote. When he first ran for president 
six years ago, he received about 55 
per cent. 

In this month’s elections his party, 
the Peronistas, also won all the Sen- 
ate seats and all but 14 of the 149 
seats in the lower house of Argen- 
tina’s legislature. Peronistas won all 
the governorships of Argentina’s 
provinces and the party controls all 
the provincial legislatures. 

What's Behind It: Even the de- 
feated Radical party admitted that 
the voting on election day was 
peaceful and honest. But opposition 
parties could not campaign freely, 
correspondents on the scene reported. 
Newspapers, radio, and television 
told only the Peronistas’ side of the 
story. In many places the police re- 
fused to permit opposition rallies. 
Some political opponents of Peron 
were jailed. Opposition parties were 
forbidden to unite and form a single 
anti-Peron slate of candidates. Could 
elections held under such conditions 
be considered as democratic or free 
elections? 


Democracy for Nepal 


A peaceful revolution has brought 
a democratic government to Nepal 
for the first time in its history. 

Nepal is a little-known country 
high in the Himalaya Mountains. It 





is wedged between China and India. 
Its 7,000,000 people are practically 
cut off from the outside world. 

More than a century ago the king 
gave up his power to the rich and in- 
fluential Rana family. Ever since 
then, the eldest male member of the 
Rana family has been prime minister 
and the real boss of Nepal. Mem- 
bers of the Rana family held most 
of the positions in the cabinet. The 
king became a sort of honored pris- 
oner. 

A few years ago, the Nepali Con- 
gress party was formed. It demand- 
ed a democratic government. This 
month the party succeeded in forc- 
ing the Rana family out of power. A 
new cabinet, formed by the Con- 
gress party, pledged civil rights and 
other reforms for the people. 

The king keeps his throne. For the 
first time in a century he has some- 
thing to say about the running of 
Nepal, although the chief power 
rests with the new cabinet. 


Atomic Nobel Awards 


Four “architects of the Atomic 
Age” won this year’s Nobel Prizes 
in science. 

The physics awards went to two 
Europeans who in 1932 built the 
first man-made atom smashing ma- 
chine. By bombarding the lithium 
atom with atomic particles, they 
turned lithium into helium—the first 
time man had succeeded in chang- 
ing one chemical element into an- 
other. Small amounts of atomic en- 
ergy were released in the process. 

The two men are Sir John Cock- 
croft, director of the British atomic 
research center at Harwell, England; 


and Prof. E. T. S. Walton, of Trinity 
College in Dublin, Ireland. Their 
work was important for later re- 
search in the atomic field. 

The chemistry award went to two 
Americans who went a step farther 
by producing brand-new, man-made 
elements in atom smashers. Only a 
few years ago, scientists believed 
there could not possibly be more 
than 92 elements, uranium being the 
heaviest. But Dr. Edwin M. Mc- 
Millan and Dr. Glen T. Seaborg of 
the University of California pro- 
duced six artificial elements heavier 
than uranium. One of them, pluton- 
ium, turned out to be useful in mak- 
ing atomic bombs. The two men 
share the chemistry prize. 

Alfred Nobel, the Swedish-born 
inventor of dynamite, established the 
Nobel Prizes. The awards are paid 
from the interest on a $9,000,000 
trust fund which he left for the pur- 
pose when he died in 1896. 

This year’s awards are equal in 
value to $32,357. In chemistry and 
physics, the members of the winning 
“teams” will divide the awards 
equally. 

The Swedish Academy of Science 
selects the physics and chemistry 
winners. 

The Swedish Academy of Litera- 
ture gave the Nobel prize for Litera- 
ture to Par Lagerkvist, a Swedish 
author. One of his books, Barabbas, 
has become a best-selling novel in 
Europe and recently has been trans- 
lated into English. It is the story of 
the thief whose place Christ took on 
the cross. 

The Caroline Institute of Medi- 
cine in Stockholm, Sweden, selected 


NEWEST GADGET for sky-writing is this German super-spotlight projector for 


beaming advertisements 


into the night sky. Cannon-like projector—named 


“astralux"'—is 36 ft. long and can beam a light of 4,500,000 candie-power to a 


height of 16,500 ff. The ad, 


projected 


against clouds, appears on 


2,500,000 sq. ft. of sky, can be seen from points eight miles away. Possible 
use for the projector is beaming messages of freedom into sky above Iron Curtain 
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Dr. Max Theiler for the Nobel prize 
in medicine. Dr Theiler is a native 
of South Africa. He now lives in 
New York City and is with the Inter- 
national Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Theiler 
won his prize for developing 17-D, 
the first effective vaccine against 
yellow fever. An estimated 50,000,- 
000 doses of it have been used since 
its discovery in 1989—28,000,000 of 
them by Allied soldiers in World 
War II. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


LATEST PRESIDENTIAL candi- 
date is Governor Earl Warren of 
California. He is seeking the Repub- 
lican nomination for President in the 
1952 election. Warren, three times 
governor of California, was the GOP 
nominee for Vice-President in 1948. 
The only other announced Repub- 
lican candidate is Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio. 


LEAVE-TAKINGS in Washington 
include: Eric Johnston, head of 
Uncle Sam’s chief anti-inflation 
agency, the Economic Stabilization 
Administration (see KEY issue, Oct. 
8, Part Two, p. 14), who returns this 
week to his old job as president of 
the Motion Picture Association; T. 
Lamar Caudle, who resigned at 
President Truman's request as U. S. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of prosecuting Federal tax offenders. 
The President's press secretary said 
Caudle had “done nothing illegal.” 
He had admitted accepting a trip to 
Italy to help friends in a financial 
matter. 


Wide World photo 
Photo taken from inside super sky-writ- 
ing machine shows stencil cut-out that 
provides the advertising message. ‘‘Man- 
from-Mars"” suit and thick asbestos 
gloves protect operator from the intense 
heat generated by the electic arcs. 








United Nations News 





Rival Plans for Peace 


Rival peace plans were submitted 
by the Western democracies and by 
Russia to the U. N. General Assem- 
bly now meeting in Paris. 

The U. S.-British-French plan was 
outlined in a speech by President 
Truman: and presented in detail by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
The main points of the proposal are: 

(1) Creation of a new disarma- 
ment commission, to replace two 
present U. N. Commissions—one on 
atomic energy and one on arma- 
ments other than atomic arms. The 
proposed new commission would be 
made up of the 11 Security Council 
members plus Canada (the same 
countries represented on the present 
U. N. atomic energy commission). 

(2) Within 30 days, this commis- 
sion would begin plans on reducing 
arms, The first step would be to have 
all nations reveal the size of their 
armed forces and armaments, and to 
have this information checked by a 
group of international inspectors. 
Then the commission would make 
plans to limit every nation’s arms to 
what it needs for defense, but not 
for aggression, and to set up “effec- 
tive” controls to prevent the making 
of atomic weapons. 

(3) As soon as the commission has 
gotten well along with any part of its 
work, it would call a conference to 


THE “COLD WAR” has moved to the United Nations General 
Assembly meeting in Paris. Andrei Vishinsky, Russian foreign 
minister (second from left), said he couldn't keep from laugh- 
ing at the disormument plan made by President Truman and 


ratify its proposals. All nations, in- 
cluding Communist China, would be 
invited to attend. 

(4) Rechecks would have te be 
made every now and then to see 
that all nations live up to agreements 
on arms reduction. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky rejected and ridiculed the 
Western proposals. He proposed a 
counter-plan. It would include a 
cease-fire at the 38th Parallel in Ko- 
rea; a world disarmament confer- 
ence; and a “peace pact” among Rus- 
sia, Red China, the U. S., Britain, 
and France. He demanded an im- 
mediate ban on atomic weapons 
and a one-third reduction in the 
armed forces of the five nations 
listed above. 


TRUCE BY CHRISTMAS 


The United Nations has made a 
new proposal aimed at ending the 
fighting in Korea. The U. N. agreed 
that the present battle line would 
become the armistice line—provided 
other conditions for the truce are 
settled within 30 days. 

These conditions are exchange of 
war prisoners and creation of an in- 
spection system to make sure that 
neither side uses the truce to build 
up its armed forces. 

Meanwhile, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, U. N. commander, was in- 


Wide World photo 


vestigating an 8th Army report about 
treatment of U. N. war prisoners. 

Col. James M. Hanley, chief war 
crimes investigator for the 8th Army, 
told the press that the Communists 
had murdered 13,400 U. N. prison- 
ers, including 6,270 Americans. 
Nearly half of the Americans, he 
said, had been killed since Red 
China entered the Korean war in 
November, 1950. 

Col. Hanley said he made the 
statement to offset Communist prop- 
aganda that U. N. prisoners are well 


treated. 
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Quick 
ON THE © NEWS 


1 Identify: Sir John Cockcroft, T. 
Lamar Caudle, Andrei Vishinsky, Earl 
Warren, Par Lagerkvist, Juan Peron. 

2. The disarmament plan proposed 
by the U. S. to the U. N. General As- 
sembly would include all these points 
except: a new U. N. disarmament com- 
mission; immediate reduction by one 
third of arms of the Big Five powers; 
a count of all nations’ arms; inter- 
national inspection to check arms data; 
a cease-fire in Korea at the 38th 
Parallel. 

3. Western Europe’s latest economic 
crisis was brought on largely by rapidly 
rising prices of Western Europe’s (ex- 
ports; imports; farm produce) as a re- 
sult of (rearmament; rising living 
standards; the Marshall Plan). 

4. The Nobel Prizes were established 
by inventor of 








5. Nepal, bordered by 
and , has a new 
government. 





Acme photo 


U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson (in right-hand photo). See 
story above. With Vishinsky is Jacob Malik, deputy foreign min- 
ister, No. 2 man pf Russia’s U. N. team. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt of the U. S. delegation is conferring with Mr. Acheson 
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States propose 25 per cent ceiling 


on Federal income tax 


23rd Amendment? 


Amendments. Almost unnoticed, 

a proposed Amendment No. 23, 
launched under a little-known provi- 
sion of the Constitution, is making 
the rounds of state legislatures. 


0: Federal Constitution has 22 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would 
forbid Congress to take more than 
25 per cent of a person’s income in 
income taxes. 

The Rhode Island resolution is 
typical. It calls for repeal of the 
16th Amendment (which gave Con- 
gress the power to levy income 
taxes.) In its place, there would be 
a new amendment setting a 25 per 
cent limit on Federal income tax 
rates. If the nation were involved in 
a war that threatened national dis- 
aster, Congress by three-fourths vote 
could remove the 25 per cent limit 
for a period of one year. 


THE METHOD 


Do you know how an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution is “born”? 
Every one of the present 22 amend- 
ments began in the same way. Con- 
gress passed the proposed amend- 
ment by two-thirds vote. After three 
fourths of the state legislatures 
passed the proposed amendment, it 
became the law of the land. 

But there’s another way to do it. 
Article V of the Constitution says: 
“Congress . . . on the application of 
the legislatures of two thirds of the 
states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments.” (Any amend- 
ment proposed by such a convention 
would have to be approved by three 
fourths of the states before it became 
law. ) 

The tax-limitation amendment was 
first proposed in 1938. Congress re- 
fused to consider it. So advocates of 
the amendment asked state legisla- 
tures to pass resolutions calling for a 


convention to write a tax limitation 
amendment. 

About 25 states have passed such 
resolutions. (Some later cancelled 
their resolutions.) If Congress gets 
petitions from 32 of the states, the 
convention must be called. 

This fall an Illinois Congressman 
introduced in Congress a proposed 
amendment for a 25 per cent tax 
limitation. This proposal did not 
come up for action. But it is expected 
to stir debate in the 1952 Congress. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Congress has adopted the idea of 
a “progressive” income tax. The the- 
ory of the progressive tax is this: 
high-income people can afford to pay 
a large percentage of their income in 
taxes; low-income people can afford 
only a small percentage or none at 
all. Income tax rates are so low at the 
bottom of the scale that they take 
only a few dollars from persons earn- 
ing, say, $2,000 a year. Rates rise for 
higher income groups. The top rate 
is now 90 per cent. A man who earns 
a million dollars a year pays $880,000 
of it to Uncle Sam in income taxes. 
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THE ARGUMENTS 


Those who favor the 25 per cent 
tax limitation say: 

“Wealthy people are the ones who 
have money available to invest in 
new businesses and in new equip- 
ment for established businesses. This 
process keeps our economic system 
growing and provides jobs and prod- 
ucts for the people. If we tax the 
wealthy people so heavily that they 
can’t make a profit, what reason will 
they have for investing? Cutting tax 
rates will stimulate business. There- 
fore, income tax collections will in- 
crease at the lower rates. If Federal 
taxes were lower, there would be 
more income left for the states to tax. 
Then the states wouldn’t have to go 
begging funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which uses gifts to the 
states as a means of getting increas- 
ing Federal control over the states.” 

Those who oppose the 25 per cent 
tax limitation say: 

“The proposal favors the rich at the 
expense of the rest of the nation. 
Less than half a million of America’s 
90 million taxpayers would benefit. 
These are the ones who-can best af- 
ford to pay high taxes. In spite of 
the present high tax rate, our indus- 
trial system is growing and expand- 
ing—faster, in fact, than ever before. 
If the amendment were in effect this 
year, it would mean a cut of about 
$13,500,000,000 in tax collections. 
This would more than double the 
Federal deficit for this year. Democ- 
racy is in danger when a few people 
control the wealth of the land. Higk 
income tax rates help prevent greai. 
piling up of wealth and power in the 
hands of a few.” 





vcs sn ue oer TCO States 


E Americans did it. 

Back in the 1780s the 138 
American states teamed up to 
form the United States of America. 
It has been a pretty successful coun- 

try—if we do say so ourselves! 
Why don’t the Europeans do the 
same? Wouldn't the two dozen or 
so little nations of Europe be better 
off if they formed one big country— 

a “United States of Europe”? 

In many ways Europe seems like 
a natural unit. Networks of railroads, 
airlines, rivers, and canals link up 
the nations of Europe. Europe’s in- 
dustrial regions need the food and 
raw materials of other regions of the 
continent, and vice-versa. Sea bound- 
aries make Europe “all one piece” 
geographically, except on the east. 
Europeans are alike in many ways. 
Ninety-five per cent are Christians. 
Most of them can read and write. 
City people all over Europe dress 


and live in much the same way. 

More than 20 years ago a French 
statesman, Aristide Briand, proposed 
a “United States of Europe.” Nothing 
came of the idea at the time. 

But today many Europeans are 
again talking of forming some sort 
of union. A recent survey in the 
Marshall Plan nations of Western 
Europe showed a majority favoring 
a U. S. of E. This week, at Stras- 
bourg in France, leading European 
statesmen are meeting at the Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe. They 
are talking over plans for closer 
unity in Europe. 

The obstacles (see next page) are 
great. For one thing, the Iron Cur- 
tain of communism cuts off half of 
Europe. For this very reason, advo- 
cates of union say, a union of West- 
ern Europe is more necessary than 
ever. Europe must unite, say these 
European statesmen, in order to gain: 





Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


In a@ federation, the individual countries would probably become something 
like U. S. states, and keep control of a good many powers of government. 


1. Protection Against Russia 

“We have had two lessons” (say 
those who are working for a U. S. of 
E.) “which show how helpless our 
individual nations are. Before World 
War II, Hitler ‘picked them off, one 
by one. After World War II, Russia 
‘picked off the free nations of East- 
ern Europe, one by one. Singly, 
none of us can match Russia's 
strength. But together we can be 
strong. Western Europe’s population, 
nearly 300,000,000, is greater than 
that of Iron Curtain Europe. Our 
production of coal, steel, and power 
is far greater. Add the resources of 
our colonies in Africa. United, we 
would be a powerful force in the 
free world. 

“Of course, we're doing something 
about that now. We're forming an 
army under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. But, after all, this NATO 
army is just a collection of units 
from different national armies. The 
units have different weapons, differ- 
ent methods of training, different 
organization. What we need to de- 
fend ourselves is a real European 
army, trained and equipped as a 
unit, drawing on our common pool 
of resources. We're working toward 
that, too. [See page 11.] But how 
can such an army be successful with- 
out some super-government to give 
orders to individual countries?” 


2. Protection Against Germany 

“Our problem is, ‘what to do 
about Germany?” as well as ‘what to 
do about Russia?” (say those who 
want a United Europe). “Germany 
has attacked her neighbors three 
times in a century. Now a new Ger- 
many is arising. It has more people 
and bigger industries than any na- 
tion of Europe except Britain and 
Russia. Will the Germans make war 
on the rest of us again? Perhaps if 
Germany were one state in a union 
of Europe, the central government 
would see that she is kept under 
control. Then the great manpower 
and resources of Germany could be 
used for the good of all Europe.” 


3. Prosperity 
“Sometimes we Europeans envy 
the United States with its great pros- 





Hurope?” SKEPTICS SAY, “It Can't Be Donel” 


perity. Why aren't we just as pros- 
perous? We have plenty of skilled 
and inventive people. The resources 
available to us are about as great 
as yours,” (say the U. S. of E. ad- 
vocates ). 

“Perhaps one reason for the differ- 
ence is the way trade flows freely 
all over your vast country. You can 
sel] Pennsylvania steel in Illinois, or 
Minnesota flour in Kansas, without 
having to pay an import tax. 

“Not so in Europe! Nearly all 
countries charge tariffs on goods 
sold from one country to another. 
In other ways—such as ‘quotas’ which 
limit the total amount of certain 
kinds of imports—the nations inter- 
fere with trade. All these things 
make goods more expensive. But we 
Europeans need each other's goods. 
Danes must export their cheese and 
import coal. West Germany must ex- 
port machinery and import food. 
The Swiss must export watches and 
import iron. Let each region make 
the goods or grow the crops that are 
best fitted to its resources and soil. 
Let each region freely trade its sur- 
pluses for what it lacks—in any part 
of Europe. To work this out, we need 
a Union of Europe. 

“Suppose the average European 
produced as much as the average 
American. Then the value of West- 
ern Europe’s production would rise 
from 160 billion dollars a year to 470 
billion. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this difference. But, as Paul- 
Henri Spaak, Belgian statesman and 
chairman of the Council of Europe 
Assembly, recently said, at least half 
the difference ‘represents what we 
pay for our political divisions, for 
our so-called independence.” 





OUR FRONT COVER: The German 
girl on our cover is dressed up for her 
work—promoting European unity. No- 
tice the various European flags in the 
design of her sweater. The big “E” on 
her scarf is the symbol of the European 
Movement, for which she is a stenog- 
rapher. The European Movement is a 
private organization of many leading 
Europeans who are working for cooper- 
ation among European nations., The 
Council of Europe (see p. 10), largely 
grew out of the efforts of the European 
Movement. Acme photo. 


N all its long history, Europe has 
| never been united. The Romans 
conquered western and southern Eu- 
rope nearly 2000 years ago. Na- 
poleon overran most of Europe about 
150 years ago. So did Hitler during 
World War II. But none of these 
conquerors ever held the whole con- 
tinent. 

In spite of likenesses in way of 
life, in spite of the needs of trade, 
in spite of the need of protection 
against aggressors, the Europeans 
have not united. Barriers are great. 


1. The Iron Curtain 


Communist East Europe won't 
join free Western Europe (unless 
the Communists are the bosses ). For 
many years eastern and western Eu- 
rope have been like two halves of a 


great whole. Eastern Europe pro- 
duces more food and raw materials 
than it needs. Western Europe pro- 
duces more industrial goods than it 
needs. The two halves of Europe 
have always bought each other's 
products (see chart). A “United 
States of WESTERN Europe” might 
collapse like a two-legged stool. 

2. Geographical separation 

Short mountain ranges chop much 
of Europe’s surface into isolated 
little valleys. Through the centuries, 
the people of one valley developed 
different customs from their neigh- 
bors across the hill. About 60 differ- 
ent languages sprang up. Each sec- 
tion of Europe has its own “person- 
ality.” The Europeans ‘are not a 
“unified” people. (Turn page) 























of dollars 


$15,325,000 


& 


millions of dollars 


New York Times 


Eas -West trade in 1950 was nearly 15 per cent less than in 1949 and is likely 
to crop still more. A new U. S. law cuts off U..S. og from nations thet ship any 
materials useful for war to Communist Europe. This restriction does not have to 
be applied in cases where the President decides it is harmful to U. S. interests. 
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3. Nationalism 


Several centuries ago separate na- 
tions began to form in Europe. The 
people of each nation love their 
country and want it to be free and 
independent. These nations have 
long memories of bloody wars with 
their neighbors. Could you ask the 
French and the Belgians to take 
orders from a government that might 
be dominated by their old enemies, 
the Germans? Would Europeans feel 
the same kind of loyalty and pa- 
triotism for a U. S. of E. as they 
now do for their own nations? (How 
would U. S. citizens feel about join- 
ing a “United States of the Western 
Hemisphere,” in which the U. S. 
might have to take orders from a 
hemisphere government dominated 
by Latin Americans?) 

4, National points of view 

Who would join a union of Eu- 
rope? Britajn? Not likely! She be- 
lieves it is more important to keep 
close ties with her Commonwealth 
partners than with the continent of 
Europe. Franco Spain? Her neigh- 
bors don’t even want her in the 
United Nations. Communist Yugo- 


slavia? Free Europe doesn’t welcome 
a partner with a Communist gov- 
ernment. Switzerland? She stays out 
of practically all international organ- 


izations, even the United Nations. 
Sweden? She won't join the North 
Atlantic Treaty because she is too 
close to Russia; would she join an 
obviously anti-Russian U. S. of E.? 
Little nations like Belgium and the 
Netherlands fear they would not 
have much voice in running a feder- 
ation of Europe that included 
France, Italy, Germany and other 
nations with large populations. How 
about Germany? Far from being con- 
trolled by a union of Europe, Ger- 
many with its great economic power 
and population might control the 
union. Maybe it wouldn't be a good 
idea to include Germany. 

Meanwhile, Europe is stirring 
with organizations and movements 
aimed at better cooperation. 

Many observers believe these 
movements are weaving the pattern 
of a coming Union of Europe. Others 
say that groups like the Schuman 
Plan, cooperating on individual proj- 
ects, are substitutes for an over-all 
United Europe. 


eo 
eet 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 21. 


Weaving the Unity Pattern 


“© DAY will come when you, France 

—you, Italy~you, England—you, 
Germany—all of you nations of the 
continent, will become a European 
fraternity.” 

A famous French writer, Victor 
Hugo, said that in 1849. 

Today—over 100 years later—Eu- 
rope seems to be groping its way 
toward the union that Hugo dreamed 
about. France, Hugo's , homeland, 
leads the way. 

Since World War II the nations 
of Western Europe have formed a 
number of “cooperation clubs.” In 
some of these, the nations work to- 
gether for defense. Others are eco- 
nomic partnerships. 


Council of Europe 


One “club,” the Council of Europe, 
talks of going still farther. Some of 
its members want to set up a Euro- 
pean government. 

This week European statesmen 
meeting in Strasbourg, France, are 
talking about how to build a closer 
union in Europe. In Strasbourg, on 
the bank of the Rhine River that 
separates France from Germany, the 
Assembly of the Council is holding 
its annual meeting. The members of 
the Assembly, about 135 of them, are 
chosen by the 15 member-nations of 
the Council of Europe. 

Like the U. N. Assembly (also 
meeting in France this month), the 
Council of Europe’s Assembly can- 
not pass binding laws. It is a “town 
meeting” of Western Europe. The 
Assembly discusses European prob- 
lems and proposes solutions. Last 
spring, for instance, the Assembly 
urged the forming of new agencies 
to help re-settle Europe’s refugees, to 
find work for Europe’s unemployed, 
to see that scarce raw materials are 
divided fairly among all nations. 

The Assembly’s recommendations 
go to the “upper house” of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. This is made up of the 
foreign ministers of member-nations. 
The foreign ministers have power to 
reject Assembly recommendations. 
But if the foreign ministers’ group 
accepts the recommendations, there’s 
a good chance that they will be put 
into effect. That is because the for- 
eign ministers are important officials 
of the member-governments which 


would have to carry out any plans 
made by the Assembly. 

We do not know what (if any) 
steps the Council will take. But 
Robert Schuman, French foreign 
minister (see page 2), recently said: 
“Federation is an idea which is in 
the air.” 

General Dwight Eisenhower said 
in a speech in London last summer: 

“Many of [Europe's problems] 
would disappear if this whole area 
of Western Europe were one federal 
union. I believe this so strongly that 
I do not believe real security is going 
to be felt in the United States and 
other nations of the globe until that 
comes about.” 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Speaking of General Eisenhower 
brings us to another “cooperation 
club,” one that is uniting Europe for 
defense. Eisenhower is commander 
of an army being formed under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Ten European 
nations plus the U. S., and Canada 
signed the treaty two years ago. 
(Greece and Turkey are expected to 
join soon.) In the treaty, the nations 
promise to cooperate in case of an 
attack on any one of them. They 
have formed the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

The NATO nations are placing 
part of their national armies, navies, 
and air forces under Eisenhower's 
command. They are also expanding 
production of arms for these forces. 
A committee representing all the 
NATO nations will report by De- 
cember 1 on ways of increasing co- 
operation for defense. 

The purpose of NATO is to make 
Western Europe’s defenses so strong 
that the Communists won't dare 
attack. 


European Army 

One part of the NATO force is 
expected to be a million-man army 
formed by France, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and West Germany. 
Troops from these five nations would 
train together. A single international 
defense ministry would have power 
to decide how much each of the five 
nations must pay for the expenses of 
this “European army.” 





If a “European army” is formed, 
what would the results be? 

(1) France hopes it would end 
the century-old rivalry between 
France and Germany. Europe needs 
German manpower and industry for 
defense. West Germany (the German 
Federal Republic) wants to be an 
equal of every other nation if it is to 
help defend Europe. France says 
Germany would get equality, at least 
in defense matters, by putting the 
German armed forces into a “Euro- 
pean army” along with the forces of 
her neighbors. 

At the same time, the international 
defense ministry would contro] the 
German armed forces. France and 
other former enemies of Germany 
would dominate this defense minis- 
try. Thus Germany’s army would be 
used to defend Western Europe—not 
to attack her neighbors. So it is 
hoped. 

(2) Forming a European army 
might be a long step toward union 
of European governments. The inter- 
national defense ministry would con- 
trol most of what member-nations 
spend for arms. In other words, the 
member-nations would lose control 
over a third to a half of their national 
budgets. 

To make this program work, many 
economists say, the member-nations 
would have to cooperate in other 
ways. They might find it necessary 
to have a single unit of money, a 
central control over industry, and 
more cooperation in exchanging re- 
sources and goods. 

Meanwhile, this sort of economic 
partnership is the aim of some of 
Europe’s other “cooperation clubs.” 


OEEC 

In 1948 the U. S. began to send 
economic help to Europe under the 
European Recovery Program ( Mar- 
shall Plan). To run their end of the 
program, the Marshall Plan nations 
formed the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. OEEC 
members talk over the needs of their 
countries, find out what each one 
lacks, list surpluses that are available. 
They try to work out ways to supply 
one another’s needs. They also relay 
to Uncle Sam requests for goods that 
they can’t furnish each other. 

U. S. economic aic under the Mar- 
shall Plan was origirially intended to 
end in 1952. During 1951 the U. S. 
reduced economic aid (although we 
are sending large amounts of arms to 


Europe). Rising prices and heavy 
expenses resulting from European re- 
armament have made it hard for the 
Marshall Plan nations to keep going. 
Britain, France, and other countries 
of Western Europe may soon ask 
Uncle Sam for more economic help. 
Whatever happens to the original 
Marshall Plan, OEEC plans to con- 
tinue. It is a sort of “round-table 
meeting” for European cooperation 
*in sharing scarce goods, distributing 
surpluses, and using resources. (For 
example, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Austria are working together to 
develop more electric power from 
streams in the Alps.) One organiza- 
tion set up by OEEC is— 


European Payments Union 

The European Payments Union is a 
sort of international money-changer. 
Each European nation has its own 
money system. When a British table- 
knife manufacturer sells his wares in 
France, he wants to be paid in British 
pounds, not in French francs. A 
Dutchman wants to be paid in 
guilders (not German marks ) for the 
vegetables he ships to Germany. 

Each of the 16 EPU member- 
nations put a certain amount of its 
national money into the $4,000,000,- 
000 EPU “pool.” Each nation can 
borrow the money of any other pool 
member, to help “make change” in 
international trade. This has made 
buying and selling of goods easier in 
Western Europe. 


BENELUX 


This strange word is a combina- 
tion of the first few letters of the 
names of its member-nations. BEl- 
gium, NEtherlands, and LUXem- 
bourg. Benelux aims to become all 
one country for international trade. 
Eventually, each country will charge 
the same tariffs on goods imported 
from countries outside Benelux. 
Eventually, there will be no tariffs 
within Benelux. Then Belgian busi- 
nessmen can sell their wares in the 
Netherlands (and vice versa) as 
easily as a Michigan company sells 
in Iowa. 

At least, this is the aim. The Be- 
nelux countries are going ahead very 
gradually with their proposed eco- 
nomic union. There are many dif- 
ficulties. Belgium, which is more 
prosperous than the Netherlands, 
doesn’t want to lower its living 
standards. 

France and Italy are talking of 
combining with Benelux some day 
to make an even bigger economic 
union. (Maybe its name would be 
FRITALUX! ) 


ECE 

The United Nations has a special 
“co-op club” for Europe. This is the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
The U. S. belongs. The rest of the 18 
members are European nations. 
Some of them are Communist- 
dominated countries of Eastern Eu- 

(Continued on page 15) 


YOUTH works for Evropean unity, too. Here, at Lorelei Rock overlooking the Rhine 
River of Germany, boys and girls from 14 nations attended the European Youth 
Festival this summer. At left, Paul-Henri Spaak, Council of Europe Assembly head. 
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1. EAST-WEST TRADE IN EUROPE 

Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write NS if there is not 
sufficient information in the map-chart to tell whether the statement is true 
or false. 


__1. West Europe sells more manufactured goods than raw materials to 
East Europe. 
__2. The largest single item West Europe buys from the East is coal. 
. In 1950, East-West trade in Europe was lower than in 1938. 
. East-West trade in Europe in 1951 will show a decline from 1950. 
5. Foodstuffs are not an important export from East to West Europe. 
. In dollars, West Europe sells more to East Europe than East Europe 
sells to West Europe. 
__7. An important item in the exports of both East and West Europe to 
the other is iron and steel. 
__8. No military weapons are bought and sold in the trade between 
East and West Europe. 
__9. West Europe has a larger trade with East Europe than its does with 
other areas of the world. 
__10. If East-West trade in Europe were halted, it would be impossible 
for either side to keep its economic system running. 


Uf it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 
Question |, 5 points each; Question Il, 5 points each; Question Ili, 4 points each. Total, 100. 





il. UNITING EUROPE 


If the statement is an argument in 


. favor of a “United States of Europe,” 


write the letter F in the blank space. 
If it is an argument against such a 
union, write the letter A. 


—1. Europe is a natural geographi- 
cal unit, linked by trade routes and 
transportation lines. 

__2. As things stand, Russia could 
“pick off” the free nations of Europe 
one by one. 

__3. European nations will never 
make friends with neighboring coun- 
tries which have been enemies for 
generations. 

__4. The way to end the old feud 
between France and Germany is to 
make them equal states in a Euro- 
pean union. 

__5. You can’t expect a Frenchman 
to put his loyalty to a United Europe 
above his loyalty to France. 

__6. Europe would be more pros- 
perous if it had a government that 
could abolish tariffs on trade. 


ill. STEPPING-STONES TO 
UNITY 
Write in the blank space in Group 
A the letter of the description in 
Group B that fits best. 


Group A 
. North Atlantic Treaty 
_2. Schuman Plan 
3. Council of Europe 
. European Army 
5. Benelux 


Group B 

a. Union of the steel and coal in- 
dustries of six nations. 

b. Effort of three small nations to 
abolish tariffs among themselves. 

c. Twelve-nation pledge of joint ef- 
fort against aggressors. 

d. Military group in which West 
Germany would be a partner. 

e. Forum for discussion of common 
problems of Europe. 


IV. DON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Would a United Europe be a help 
or a hindrance to the United States 
of America? Why? 





N Pulaski, Wisconsin, teen-agers 
run the only newspaper in town. 
This is the story of a high school 

newspaper that grew up to serve a 
community of 1,000 people and the 
surrounding countryside. The paper 
comes out every second Thursday 
except in June and July. Its reporters, 
editors, advertising salesmen, and 
business staff are all students at 
Pulaski High School. (You see some 
of them in the photo above.) The 
paper has more than 2,000 subscrib- 
ers (at $1 a year). 

The paper started out in 1937 as 
the Pulaski High News. It circulated 
only in the school. At that time the 
town had no newspaper of its own. 
Some people bought papers from 
nearby towns. These papers pub- 
lished little about Pulaski. 

In 1942, Pulaski high schoolers de- 
cided to do something about it. 

“Our town needs a newspaper,” 
they agreed. “Let's turn our school 
paper into a community newspaper.” 

So the Pulaski High News became 
the Pulaski News. It stepped out to 
“do the town.” Student reporters be- 
gan rounding up the latest informa- 
tion on local doings. They began 
printing community news alongside 
school news 

Pulaski people 
News. 

Soon its size swelled from four 
pages to a dozen. Income from “ads” 
mounted. The paper has been self- 
supporting since the start. 

At first the senior English class ran 
the News. A year ago, a journalism 
class took over. The class elects de- 
partment heads (editors, business 
and circulation managers, and so 
on). Every journalism student gets a 
definite assignment for every issue. 
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A School Paper 
Grows Up 


Arthur Watermolen, journalism in- 
structor, helps with advice. 

Pulaski’s teen-age newspaper does 
more than report the news. It cru- 
sades for worthwhile community 
projects, too. 


For a Better Community 


During World War II, Pulaski’s 
population was shrinking. The social 
science class at Pulaski High studied 
this decline. One big cause, students 
learned, was lack of jobs for local 
workers. 

The class polled 300 local people. 
Nearly all said they would stay in 
Pulaski if they could find steady jobs. 
The News published the class’ find- 
ings and launched an “Industry for 
Pulaski” campaign. 

Hammering away with articles and 
editorials, the students aroused in- 
terest among the townspeople. Meet- 
ings were called. Townspeople, farm- 
ers, and civic leaders raised $35,000 
to build a factory. They rented it at 
low cost to the Northern Shoe Com- 
pany. 

The company’s payroll pours half 
a million dollars into Pulaski pockets 
every year. The town’s shopping dis- 
trict is a busy place now. 

Four times Pulaski voted down 
proposals to build a waterworks and 
sewage disposal system. 

Then Pulaski High went to work. 
Science classes took samples from the 
back-yard wells that served Pulaski’s 
homes. Tests by the State Depart- 
ment of Health showed insanitary 
conditions in more than half the 
wells. 

The News launched another cam- 
paign. Town leaders were inter- 
viewed. Another election day rolled 
around. This time the citizens voted 


six to one in favor of the sewer and 
water project. 

Last March Pulaski dedicated a 
new “town building.” It was a com- 
bination school gym and town audi- 
torium—the finest of its kind in that 
part of Wisconsin. News articles 
written by students and teachers at 
Pulaski High helped push through 
this project, too. 


East Liverpool Campaign 


A number of other high schools 
publish “good-citizen” newspapers. 
Take Keramos Echo, school paper at 
East Liverpool (Ohio) High. The 
Echo’s teen-age journalists cam- 
paigned for more recreation centers 
and other youth services. The paper 
enlisted the backing of judges, 
clergymen, city newspapers, and 
civic clubs. East Liverpool began ex- 
panding its services to youth. Juve- 
nile delinquency there has dropped 
sharply. 

A Plea for Schools 


Hi-Light, school paper at Hayes 
Junior High in Youngstown, Ohio, 
helped in a city-wide campaign for 
more schools. Student reporters 
roved their school district, getting 
news stories, photos, and interviews 
with religious and community lead- 
ers. At election-time, the staff of the 
paper handed out a special “school- 
vote” issue of Hi-Light to students of 
the dozen schools in the district. 

The proposal to build more schools 

won by two to one. But in Hi-Light’s 
school district, the vote was four to 
one! 
For information in its account of the Pulaski 
News project, World Week gratefully acknowl 
edges the help of Schools and Better Living, 
which mode available proofs of an article on 
the project by Arthur Watermolen. 
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ask q fead 


Q. I have trou- 
ble writing letters. 
When you're writ- 
ing a letter to a 
boy, what do you 
write about? 


A. Perhaps 
youre confusing 
letter writing with 
composition! Al- 
though neatness and correct gram- 
mar will give your letter an A in ap- 
peal, your correspondent certainly 
isn't going to “grade” it. So don’t 
erase your favorite expression or pa- 
rade the longest words you know. 
Write as simply as you can about 


Gay Head 


‘your daily life and his. 


The more naturally you can write 
about yourself (your studies, what 
you're reading, the movies or TV 
programs you've seen, etc.), the 
more your correspondent will feel 
that he’s conversing with you. Begin 
your letter with a comment or a 
question referring to the most en- 
thusiastic paragraph in his latest let- 


} ter. Ask him what he’s doing. Men- 


tion anything you’ve thought of, 
heard, or read about his major inter- 
est, hobby, or sport. If he’s in the 
service, he'll want to know about 
everything that’s happening in your 


school and neighborhood. Old news 
is interesting news, so far as he’s con- 
cerned, so don’t confine yourself to 
“scoops”! He'll enjoy hearing about 
who in the old gang is dating whom 
these days. He'd like to know, too, 
if you've seen his family or talked 
to them 

Be careful never to write bits of 
gossip, scandal, or anything you 
wouldn't say to the person you're 
writing about. And remember—words 
of undying love written at midnight 
often make for a misunderstood (or 
even humorous ) reading in the morn- 
ing — when people usually receive 
their letters! 

Even if your letter isn't as inter- 
esting, clever, or entertaining as you 
might like it to be, your correspond- 
ent will welcome it! Do you know 

who doesn’t walk a little 
at the words, “A letter for 


anyone 
faster 
you!” 


Q. If you drop your knife or fork 
on the floor during dinner, should 
you pick it up, or should you leave 
it on the floor? 


A. If you're in a restaurant, tell 
the waiter quietly what has hap- 
pened and ask him to bring you an- 
other fork. If you're in a private 
home, the hostess probably will no- 
tice what has happened and give you 
another fork. If she does, all you 
have to say is, “I’m sorry. Thank you 
very much.” If your hostess doesn’t 
notice, you may pick up the fork 
yourself, hand it to her, and offer to 
get yourself another—if you know 


where to find them! Otherwise, a 
brief explanation to her will produce 
a clean fork. 

In any case, don’t let such an acci- 
dent take away your appetite! It 
could (and does) happen to every- 
one some time or other! 


Q. What does a girl mean when 
she says she likes a boy to “take 
over” when they're out on a date? 


A. Many girls—as well as boys— 
fee] unusually shy when they're out 
on a date together. Such girls are 
especially comfortable when a boy 
seems to know what to do “next.” 
They appreciate it if a boy has made 
definite plans for the evening; if a 
boy isn’t afraid to ask questions 
rather than to take the wrong direc- 
tion (or bus, ete.); if a boy finds out 
what time the movie, game, or dance 
begins. A girl likes to know that if 
she says, “I don’t know; what do you 
think?” the boy will have an answer 
of some kind! 

A girl also likes to know that a 
boy will be certain to get her home 
safely and on time; that a boy can 
introduce her if they meet any _of 
his friends; that he can make con- 
versation with her friends and her 
parents. J 

Practice makes poise! So, boys, 
start today by asking your father, 
your mother, your sister, or your 
favorite teacher (even Gay Head!) 
those questions which you'd like to 
have answered so that your dates 
will be the kind of dates that girls 
really enjoy! 





Silence or Self-Defense? 


Frank Davenport was discussing his 
window-washing job for Mrs. Ship- 
ley that turned out not to be a job 
after all. He walked all the way 
across town for nothing. There was 
nobody at home at Mrs. Shipley’s 
but she had not called Frank to tell 
him she was going out. 

“It was pretty thoughtless of her, 
Frank admitted, “but I don’t want to 
say anything to her. I don’t want her 
to get angry at me. If she did, she 
might never ask me to wash her 


windows or mow her lawn again.” 

“You're just letting her push you 
around, Frank,” John insisted. “No- 
body—not even Mrs. Shipley—is go- 
ing to have any respect for you if 
you don’t stand up for your rights. 
You should at least have asked her 
to pay half the money you would 
have gotten for the job.” 

Robert disagreed. “That’s going a 
little too far, John. Maybe there was 
some family emergency that made 
Mrs. Shipley forget to call Frank. 
But he certainly should Jet her know 
that she spoiled a Saturday morning 
for him.” 

Do you agree with Frank, John, 
or Robert—or neither? 

e os oe 


1. Do you think Frank was right 
to hold his tongue? Or should he 


have “stuck up for himself’—even at 
the risk of losing future jobs? What 
should he have said to Mrs. Shipley? 
Should he ask for the money? Refuse 
future jobs? “Bawl her out?” 

2. What do you do if you think 
someone has taken advantage of 
you? Speak up immediately? Ignore 
it? Try to get even? How do you 
keep from being “taken in” a second 
time? 

3. When and where do you draw 
the line between being “pushed 
around” and being a “pusher”? Is it 
ever better to fight than to turn the 
other cheek? When? 

4. Do people have more respect 
for you if—in a tactful way—you de- 
fend yourself, your ideals, your 
friends? Do you have more respect 
for yourself? 





European Unity 
(Continued from page 11) 


rope. ECE meetings are almost the 
only place where the nations of 
Eastern and Western Europe get to- 
gether on economic problems. 

The ECE does such jobs as gath- 
ering statistics on raw materials and 
production; recommending changes 
in the value of member-nations’ 
money units; getting wooden props 
from Scandinavia to keep coal mine 
roofs in Poland or Germany from 
falling in; finding brick-making sup- 
plies for countries engaged in build- 
ing factories. This summer ECE 
organized a conference aimed to in- 
crease East-West trade in Europe. 

During World War II, invading 
armies took over many railroads and 
used the freight cars to suit them- 
selves. Several hundred thousand 
cars were “lost.” ECE has just fin- 
ished the job of tracing these cars 
and getting as many as possible back 
to the owners. 

ECE’s work isn’t very glamorous. 
But it carries out some down-to- 


earth projects in helping European 
nations increase production. 


Schuman Plan 


The Schuman Plan treaty, printed 
by a French press with German ink 
on Dutch parchment, was bound in 
Luxembourg leather sewed with Bel- 
gian thread, and it was encased in an 
Italian silk cover. 

What is the Schuman Plan? It is 
a six-nation agreement (see preced- 
ing paragraph for the nations con- 
cerned) for joint use of their coal, 
iron, and steel resources. One of the 
nations, the Netherlands, has al- 
ready given final approval to the 
plan. Parliaments of the other nations 
are expected to act soon. Under the 
Schuman Plan, an international au- 
thority would see that coal and steel 
companies in the six nations could 
sell their goods freely across national 
borders. The nations would work to- 
gether to improve their coal and 
steel industries and share the raw 
materials and products. 

Foreign Minister Schuman of 
France (see page 2) proposed this 


striking plan of economic coopera- 
tion a year ago. 

“Little Schuman Plans” for other 
industries are bejng discussed. One 
is the “Green Pool,” for farm produce. 
There would be an_ international 
authority that would have control 
over farm prices and over interna- 
tional trade in farm produce. In the 
long run, this authority might gain 
power to say which countries should 
grow what products, and how much. 
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1. He said, “Give me liberty 


or give me death.” 
5. Portuguese navigator; 
Vasco Da 
9. Giddap! 
. Story of heroic deeds. 


12. Railroad (abbr.). 


___ Labor Relations 
Act, 1935 
Personal pronoun 

7. Composed our national 
anthem. 

. Pertaining to two. 

. First Chief Justice of 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

. Confederate general. 


Sailor. 

. Three feet equal 

. “Grand Old Man of 
Baseball.” 

. Tear. 

. The same kind. 


___. Boleyn, ill-fated 


wife of Henry VIII. 

. Master of ceremonies. 

3. Military cap. 

. Thing (Latin). 

. To thrash. 

. Digit of the foot. 

. Chemical symbol for 
tellurium. 

. Fifth U. S. President. 

5. Overhead railway. 

. Sheep’s cry. 

. To break. 

. At present resides at 
Blair House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

J. Periods of time. 


. National Guard (abbr.). 


. For example (Latin 


abbr. ). 


. Not old. 
. Peruse. 
. Celtic inhabitant of 


Scotland. 


. Agriculture (abbr. ). 
. Mother. 

. Noah's ship. 

. Obstacle; unexpected 


difficulty. 


. Exclamation of greeting. 
. Trust. 
. Weapon. 


Twain. 


. Longs for. 
. Short coat. 
. Comm. Perry’s naval 


victory on Lake ____., 
1813. 


. Speak. 

. Displaced person. 

. Third note of scale. 

. Author Bret 

. American poet Eugene 


. Born. 

. Males. 

. Automobiles. 

. Known as “father of the 


modern short story.” 


9. Wild pig. 

. Musical pitch. 

. Disfigure. 

. Organ of hearing. 
. College degree. 

. Father. 


Names of Fame 


By Katherine Harding, Margaret Brent H. S., Helen, Md. 
* Starred words refer to famous persons. 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crogsword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which ot least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include , definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Fditor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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Behold That Tiger! 


HEN the All-American _ pickers 
W started peeking into their crystal 
balls last September, they took a dim 
view of Dick Kazmaier. Sure, he had 
been the star of the undefeated 
Princeton team last year. Sure, he had 
been picked on some All-American 
teams. And sure, he would be back in 
1951. 

Ordinarily, that'd be more than 
enough to rate him tops in the pre- 
season dopings. But the experts were 
leery. They figured that Princeton, 
with 10 regulars gone, would be 
booted around this season; and that 
Kazmaier couldn’t possibly star with 
a poor team. So, after dismissing him 
with a few kind words, they went 
into hysterics over Janowicz, Parilli, 
Vessels, Smith, Reynolds, -and Isbell. 

You dyed-in-the-pigskin fans can fill 
in the rest of the story: How Princeton 
stunned all the experts by ripping 
every team in its path (as I write 
this the Tigers have just chalked up 
their 20th straight victory), and how 
Kazmaier . . . well, words are inade- 
quate. 

He’s been a dream. If he was 70 
per cent of the Tigers’ attack last year, 
he’s been 99% per cent of their attack 
this season. Against Navy (a game 
Princeton was supposed to lose), Kaz 
was merely great. Against powerful 
Penn, he was tremendous. And against 
Cornell, for t! »onship of the 


East, he was just double super colossal. 
Remembe:, Cornell was un 
beaten at the time—a big, fast power- 
house. And here’s the way Kaz came 
through in this big “clutch” game: 

1. He completed 15 out of 17 passes 
for 236 yards and three touchdowns. 

2. He carried the ball 18 times for 
126 yards and two touchdowns. 

Cornell—and the experts—staggered 
groggily off the field. They hadn't seen 
anything like Kaz since the last A-bomb 
explosion. Like the A-bomb, Dick 
doesn’t look like much on the outside. 
He isn’t one of those moose-like full- 
backs. He’s a skinny 171-pounder who 
looks anything but a footballer in his 
street clothes. 

In action, however, he’s a_ bigger 
menace than Frankenstein. He’s a triple- 
threat who can run (great!), pass 
(great!), and kick (ditto!). . 

And here’s the joker: Dick didn’t 
come to Princeton to play football! At 
Maumee (Ohio) High School he was 
more noted for his basketball playing. 
He didn’t make the school football team 
until his senior year. 

Upon arriving at Princeton to study 
personnel management, Dick didn’t set 
any gridirons on fire. He didn’t even 
light up a coach’s eye. As a sophomore 
two years ago, he made the fifth-string 
backfield. A rash of injuries gave him 
his chance, and that was all he needed. 

Last vear he was responsible for 


now 


The Princeton backfield demon- 
strates its famous buck-lateral 
play exclusively for Scholastic 
Magazines. The fullback hands 
the ball to the reversed quarter- 
back, who pitches it out to the 
left half—a guy named Kazmaier! 


22 touchdowns, scoring seven on run- 
ning plays and passing for 15 more. 
He averaged 15 yards per carry, com- 
pleted 56 per cent of his passes, and 
kicked like an angry mule. 

His coach, Charley Caldwell, thinks 
he’s the greatest thing since football 
began. “Kaz is a perfectionist,” Charley 
recently told me. “He'll practice some- 
thing a hundred times until he gets it 
just right. You don’t have to push him. 
He does it on his own. He’s a high- 
strung, high-spirited kid who’s an in- 
spiration to his teammates.” 

Charley had his backfield run through 
all their plays, and I certainly was im- 
pressed. The boys ran their plays so 
beautifully that I could hardly tell 
who had the ball—even: though I was 
no more than eight feet away. 

The Scholastic Magazines photogra- 
pher was on hand with a magic-eye 
camera. And on this page you'll see 
Princeton’s famed “buck-lateral” play 
~—a work of art for speed, timing, and 
deception. 

The fullback gets the ball in picture 
No. 2, drives in and hands it to the 
quarterback, who has turned around 
(No. 4). The receiver then pitches 
(No. 7) out to the left halfback—Kaz- 
maier. 

From there, Kaz can either run or 
pass. Whichever he does, it always 
spells p-o-i-s-o-n to the enemy. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








TRIP TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
over $1,000.00 CASH AWARDS 


DOZENS OF OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 


tcl 420! 


The shrines of our nation’s his- 
tory...Washington Monument... Lin- 
coln Memorial...the original Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. You’ll see Congress in session, the 
Pentagon Building, the world’s greatest 
military nerve-center. You'll watch the 
FBI in action, money made in the U. S. 
Mint. You'll have the most exciting, im- 
pressive trip any American could wish 
for. Travel by air or rail and stay at the 
finest hotels. All for writing the best 
letter on a subject of vital interest. Start 
writing your essay-letter today! Any 
student can win! 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


OU can have lots of fun making 

Christmas cards with a camera. And 
how much more will your friends ap- 
preciate this bit of personal handiwork 
than the standard card which is com- 
monly received? 

There are many types of photo- 
graphic Christmas cards. You may use 
a photograph of your home, a Christmas 
tree, your fireplace, candles, bells, a 
steeple, wreathes, stained-glass win- 
dows, or some feature of your home life 
which people commonly associate with 
you. 

The manger scene, similar to the one 
reproduced on this page, is perhaps the 
most popular since it is a universal sym- 
bol of Christmas. By carefully arrang- 
ing, composing, and lighting several 
articles on a tabletop, a dramatic effect 
can be obtained. 

In the picture on this page the fig- 
ures and the stable are made of card- 
board and can be purchased in your 
local five and ten cent store for about 
half a dollar. The straw in the manger 
was cut from an old whisk broom. 
White sand was used for the ground. It 
was sprinkled unevenly for a more nat- 
ural effect. You can create sand dunes 
by throwing a wet cloth over some 
wrinkled newspapers and_ sprinkling 
sand over the cloth. A few stones and 
twigs serve to add realism to the pic- 
ture. 

Lighting is important. For this par- 
ticular picture the strongest lights 
should come from above and slightly 
behind in order to simulate the bril- 


liant burst of light from the North Star. 

The best way to print your Christmas 
cards is on a good grade of stiff photo- 
graphic paper. Use about half of the 
paper for the picture. You will need the 
other half for your personal greeting 
and name. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Of particular interest to students of 
photography in the western states is the 
news that the Fred Archer School of 
Photography, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
decided to offer a one-year scholarship 
to senior high school students compet- 
ing in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 

Scholastic Magazines, the Ansco Film 
Corp. and Argus Cameras, Inc., con- 
tribute the prizes for the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. Scholastic 
and Ansco provide the basic cash prizes. 
Ansco doubles the money if the winner 
has used Ansco film and offers a large 
number of product prizes. Argus offers 
two Argus projectors as special prizes. 

Send for your free copy of How to 
Organize a Camera Club, containing 
helpful hints and suggestions for the 
organization and operation of high 
school camera clubs. 

Copies are going fast but there is 
still time for you to get your 1952 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
Rules Booklet. For this and any ques- 
tions you might have on photography, 
write today to this columnist, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


* = : = ; 4 


The Nativity in miniature—photographed on a tabletop, 1 second at f. 16. 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed your article on “Why Britain 
Keeps a King.” Your story on the elec- 
tions in Britain was also very interesting. 
[WW. Oct. 17.] 

Shirley Ivers 
Poughkeepsie High School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been taking your magazines for 
three years. This is my first year to take 
World Week; the other two years I took 
Junior Scholastic. I really like both. In 
fact, I think they're the best magazines 
of that kind published. 

Carolyn Bence 
Five Points High School 
Five Points, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 

I think that World Week, as a whole, 
is a well rounded paper for news. 

I would like to see more contests 
which we students can enter. I think 
your Planters Peanuts and Chiquita 
Banana contests are worthwhile and 
really fun to enter. Could we have more 
like them? 

As for my opinion of Gay Head and 
her column, the questions and answers 
are interesting to read. But the ques- 
tions are not the main problems of 
youth. Is that her fault, or are the ques- 
tions ones that the readers send in? 

If I were the editor, I would try to 
choose the crossword puzzles which are 
a little bit easier. Although I am only a 
sophomore, I find that the reader must 
leave out half the words in the puzzle. 

I hope these few suggestions, if car- 
ried out, can help to make World Week 
more popular among students. 

Lois Annable 
Sodus Central School 
Sodus, N. Y. 


(Speaking of contests—try the Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company’s letter-writing con 
test on the subject, “How Can I Help 
Expand Opportunities in America?” See 
page 17 of this issue. As for Gay Head, 
she wants your “request” problems; 
those of greatest general interest will be 
treated in her column.—Ed.) 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bog 


Why do I get hungry by two 
0 dock although I've had a hot vege- 
table plate for lunch at noon? I always 
have at least three vegetables and a 
glass of milk. 


A. Vegetables are rich in vitamins 
and minerals, but they don’t “stay” 
with you very long. Add a portion of 
some kind of protein food—meat, fish, 
eggs, or cheese—to the vegetable plate 
and you'll have a well-rounded meal that 
will satisfy you. If you want a strictly 
vegetable lunch, remember that baked 
beans are a nourishing and filling pro- 
tein, too. 


Q. I have an embarrassing question. 
What can I do about constipation be- 
sides taking a laxative? 


A. No question concerning good 
health should be embarrassing. So far 
as constipation is concerned, it may 
come from a number of causes. Com- 














George Clark in Miami Herald 
“1 can’t believe that’s Junior, lt takes 
him thirty minutes to make the ten yards 
from his bed to the breakfast table!’ 


mon reasons for constipation—and ways 
of correcting them—are: 

Poor choice of foods. Be sure your 
meals are eaten at regular hours. In- 
clude plenty of fruits and vegetables, 
also whole grain cereals and bread- 
stuffs. Drink water between meals, 
Apples, figs, and prunes are natural 
laxative fruits. 

Nervous tension. When your stomach 
s “tied up in knots,” your whole di- 
gestive system may be affected. Eat 
in a relaxed, quiet atmosphere. 

Lack of sufficient exercise, fresh air, 
and rest. Take some outdoor exercise 
every day—perhaps a brisk walk. And 
remember, there is no substitute for 
sleep. 

Bathroom hygiene. Allow yourself 
enough time, preferably after breakfast, 
for elimination. Very often constipa- 
tion is the result of neglecting or rush- 
ing through this important rule of hy- 
giene. 

An occasional mild laxative, taken 
when you are constipated because you 
have a cold or some other upset, is not 
harmful. But if you find that you must 
depend upon laxatives, better get a 
physical check-up. Never take a laxa- 
tive when you have a stomach-ache. 
The pain may be due to another cause, 
and a laxative may produce serious 
complications. 

- ° e 

Hot Tips for Cold Weather... . . Hot 
fruit juice—pineapple, apple or tomato 
—helps to thaw out “frozen turnips.” 

. Hot applesauce on buttered toast 
makes~a_ delicious and _nourishin 
snack. . . . Hot milk and honey on col 
nights makes for a warm, sound sleep. 

_ o + 


Cook’s Corner. .. . Everybody wants 
to get into the act when it comes to 
a favorite recipe for brownies! 

First, pre-heat oven to 325 degrees. 
Soften a half cup of butter by rubbing 
it against the sides of a bow! with a 
wooden spoon until it’s creamy. Add 
one cupful of sugar, then mix in two 
eggs slightly beaten, and one teaspoon 
of vanilla. Measure two thirds of a 
cup of sifted flour and stir into mix- 
ture. Melt two squares of biter choco- 
late and add to mixture. Stir well, then 
add two thirds of a cup of nut meats. 
Line an eight-inch baking pan with 
wax paper, spread the mixture in the 
pan, and bake for twenty-five minutes 
in pre-heated oven. Cut in squares. 





AGREAT TEAM 
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"In fast games, 
for ail sports, 
ou'll do better 
lor your team 
ye more 
fun if you 
wear correct athletic 
es."’ Frank Leahy. 


Built for speed — note the ground 
grip molded soles. Built for stam- 
ina —Shockproof Arch Cushions 
and Cushioned insoles ease jolts 
and jars. Cool, breathable, like all 
Keds. Join the Frank Leahy Keds 
fans. 


s 


Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YoRa 





/ fo , 
this inexperienced girl 
. into battle, trusted im- 
», plicitly her military 
a ’ judgment. 


DECEMBER 1951 
Dear Friend: 

There are some splendid books offered 
by TAB Club this month: Joan of Arc, for 
example. Did you see Ingrid Bergman's in- 
spiring screen portrayal? If you did, I'm 
sure you'll never forget her. Frances Win- 
war's moving book (on which the movie 
was based) shows Joan, not only as a great 
heroine, but as a real live person as well. 

Cowboy is a Western that is different— 
gives you the real low-down on the lives 

cow-punchers. There’s some absorbing 
fiction this month, too: Covered Wagon—a 
thrilling story about one of the most ro- 
mantic periods of America’s history, and 
Twenty Grand which includes some of the 
finest short stories of our day. Also there’s 
Teen Age Manual, for girls, and two non- 
fiction books you'll find immensely valuable 
both at home and in school. 

You can get these and many other inter- 
esting books, plus a free dividend book for 
every four books you buy, by joining the 
Teen Age Book Club. Why not arrange to 
join the club next semester? If you don’t 
already have a club in your class, ask your 
teacher to write for information. 


Pamela J Bell 


National Ones 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N 





OLD FAVORITES 

P.S.—You also of five 
Favorites 

1. Scaramouche. 2. Life on the Mississippi 
3. Night Flight. 4 Moby Dick. 5. Shake- 
speare’s Comedies. All are 25¢ except Shake- 
speare, which is 35¢. Write in number, title, 
ard price om coupon. 


have a choice Old 





TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











TEEN-AGE GIRL GENERAL 


JOAN OF ARC—by Frances Winwar 


In this book you will read the true life story of one of the most appealing characters in 
all history—Joan, the simple unlettered country girl who gave her life that her country 


might be 


be free. All the world knows the outline of her story—her 


“voices,” how she inspired a defeated, despairing army and led them 
to victory; how finally, when only nineteen she chose horrible death 
rather than deny the voices that had helped her save France. Frances 
Winwar's fascinating book fills in the story with a rich colorful back- 
ground of authentic historical material. You get a vivid picture of 
Joan’s life and times and you get to know Joan, not as a half-legendary 
figure, but as the real, live, warm-hearted, brave girl that she was. 


This book makes Joan live again. 


COWBOY —B005 Sawiew 
Since his earliest days 
the kid from the East 
Texas farm had wanted 
to be a cowboy. Several 
times he ran away from 
home, only to be brought 
back again. When he 
was fifteen his father 
gave him a pony and 
forty dollars and let him head for the range. 
Reaching into little known experiences of 
a cowboy’s life, this story tells how the boy 
found a job, learned to throw a lasso, break 
— and finally became an expert cow- 


THE COVERED WAGON—Hough 


Racing through the pages 
of this dramatic novel 
of love, intrigue and ad- 
venture is the epic of 
the settling of our Amer- 
ican West. How young 
Will Bannion and treach- 
erous Sam Woodhull 
fought each other for 
the love of proud, beautiful Molly rm. 
and how they and their indomitable pion 
comrades battled wastelands, floods and -eene 
age Indians makes this fast-moving story 
one you'll long remember. 


TWENTY GRAND—Anthology 


It you like short stories 
about teen-agers, you'll 
reading 


stories published in 

Scholastic Magazines 

during past years. Here 
you'll find adventure, romance, humor, by 
such popular writers as Katherine Brush, 
John Steinbeck, Dorothy Parker, Ring Lard- 
ner and other authors noted for their 
youthful point of view. 


RAND MeGALLY POCKET ATLAS 


With so many new and 
names of for- 


fine atlas, which is just off the press, con- 
tains 114 pages of maps, many of them in 
four colors, with g 
latest population figures, ete. You'll ine it 
a big help in school work, too. 





POCKET HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
Nevins, Commager 





with entertaining reading. 


TEEN-AGE MANUAL—Heal 


ft Tips gal 
how to become the kind of gal your family 
and friends cherish because of what you 
are, not in spite of what you are. 


Write Amount Here 


vW 





. COWBOY (25¢) 








. THE COVERED WAGON (25¢) 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 


. JOAN OF ARC (25¢) 





Then write in total 


. TWENTY GRAND (25¢) 





of your order. Hand 


. RAND McNALLY POCKET ATLAS (35¢) 





in to your TAB Club 


. POCKET HISTORY OF THE U.S. S. (35¢) 





secretary with 


. TEEN AGE MANUAL (35¢) 





money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 





not mail this cou- 


pon to New York.) > 





here whet you wish to buy from 
the “Favorite,” list, and the price.) 





Total Amount 














Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


underground resistance (p. 2)—In 
many countries occupied by the Nazis 
in World War II, patriots organized 
secret groups (often called “the under- 
ground”) to resist the conquerors, sabo- 
tage the Germans’ equipment and trans- 
portation lines, and rescue persons 
whom the Germans sought to arrest. 

invest (p. 7)—To use wealth (money, 
property, goods) for an enterprise from 
which the owner of the wealth expects 
or hopes to make a profit or obtain an 
income. Verb. 

federation (p. 8)—A union of two 
or more states or countries under a 
central government, but with the indi- 
vidual states keeping control of local 
affairs. The United States and Switzer- 
land are examples of federal forms of 
government. Noun. 

Marshall Plan (p. 8)—The European 
Recovery Program, started in 1948. To 
help the European nations restore pro- 
duction after World War II, the U. S. 
sent them large quantities of food, in- 
dustrial raw materials, and other sup- 
plies, on condition that the European 
nations cooperated in sharing scarce 
materials. General George C. Marshall 
proposed the plan when he was U. S. 
Secretary of State. 

Iron Curtain (p. 8)—The barriers to 
travel, trade, and’ communication set 
up by Communist governments between 
themselves and the free world. 

tariff (p. 9)—A tax on goods brought 
into a country from another nation. 
(Sometimes, also, a tax on exports.) 
Noun. 

quota (p. 9)—In international trade, 
a government regulation that forbids 
the importing of more than a certain 
amount of a certain kind of goods with- 
in some period of time. France might, 
for instance, decide that no more than 
1,000 yards of Belgian cotton cloth 
could be brought into France during 
a six months period. Noun. 

juvenile delinquency (p. 13)—Seri- 
ous misconduct or law violation by 
young people. Noun. 

pool (p. 11)—As used in the article, 
a combining of wealth or resources in 
the hope of benefiting all those con- 
tributing to the pool. Noun. 


Say It Right! 


Luis Padilla Nervo (p. 2)—160 és pa thé 
ya nar vo. 

Zamora (p. 2) sé mé ra. 

Lorraine (p. 2)—16 ran. . 

Aristide Briand (p. 8)—a ré stéd bré dn. 

Strasbourg (p. 8)—straz bdor (or, strds 
birg). 

Lorelei (p. 11)—lér & hi. 

Paul Henri Spaak (p. 11)—pél dn ré 
spk. 





Have You Heard? 
It’s A Big Year for 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


It’s a Silver Anniversary! 
In 1952 we salute the 
art-talent-of-the-future 
for the 25th year. 

And are we proud! 


But we want you and your school and your home 
town to be proud too—proud of your achievement. 


SO... get out that pencil . . . that brush . . 
. that what-have-you! And start on your 


chisel . . 


. that 


entries. $15,000 in awards, 140 scholarships. 


You may enter these 27 varied classifications: 


OILS 
(F. Weber Co., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 

(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 
OPAQUE WATER COLORS 

(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 
PASTELS, CHALK, CHARCOAL 
CRAYON 

(Milton Bradley Co., sponsor) 
BLACK DRAWING INK 

(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


COLORED DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 


CARTOONING 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc., sponsor) 


OTHER PRINTS 


FASHION-FABRIC DESIGN 
(American Silk Mills, Inc., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 
(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 


ILLUSTRATION 
(Famous Artists Course, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE 

(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 
FABRIC DECORATION 

(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 
WEAVING 

(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 


JEWELRY AND METALCRAFT 
HANDCRAFT 
(The O-P Craft Co., sponsor) 


LEATHERCRAFT 
U. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SUBJECT-MATTER AWARDS 
School Life, Environment, Christmas Scene 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., sponsor) 


AIRBRUSH 
(Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry from each 


region 
(Strathmore Paper Co., sponsor) 


For complete details consult your art teacher or send for rules book. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





DIRECT PROJECT TAA NING 
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SENIORS Sr 
of Medern 

‘GRADUATION 

NAME CARDS 


ane earn sensational commission. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranten 5, Pa. 





Sell im School Classmates the line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS A the 
country. Lowest prices ever offer: We pay 
t commissions. Monthly et aliet ins. 
like wild 











Your cards FREE! Agencies goin, 
258- “Pittsbur urgh 38, 
A STAMPS 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 
porticulors, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Ressford, Ohie 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Menace oosevelt, 
Zanzibar, ote. Only (Oe te Approval Applicants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
COLLEC CARTOPHILIC CARDS 
—_ Bho pane ining Birds, Bat: 
conta rds. 
terflies, Aeroplanes, am | “Traine y ot 
Plus Via, lihmtratea eatalogue—. 


! Write ener T-CARD SPECIALTIES. Geox 
given to approval applicants 
A-Z PACKET 
15102 LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 
Oe. 
ATIONAL CARTOPMILIC co oe. 
4152 Yonge St Dept. SM 





Norman Rockwell 


WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS COVER ARTIST SATS 


i (ae 
“You can be a 
successful artist!” 


#8 Now you can get professional art train. 
ing quickly, at home, in your spare time. | 
have worked with America’s 11 most fa- 
mous artists to perfect new and faster 
methods of teaching you our secrets and 
shortcuts. Get started today.¢¢ Write for 
our big illustrated brochure. It’s FREE! 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists Show You How 


1 Dept. 2Y, Westport, Conn. 
Please send big Illustrated 
| booklet about my art career. 





Battle of Brooklyn 


On December 10 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a 3-cent stamp in 
purple commemorating the 175th year 
since the Battle of Brooklyn. This was 
one of the major battles in the War of 
Independence. 

In the summer of 1776, a large Brit- 
ish army landed on Staten Island in 
New York Harbor. The British general, 
Sir William Howe, planned to capture 
or destroy General George Washing- 
ton’s army defending New York City. 

Washington moved part of his army 
from Manhattan to the Brooklyn side of 
the East River to meet the attack, 
which began on August 26. The British, 
helped by thousands of Hessian troops, 
pushed back the Americans. Howe had 
a golden opportunity to trap the Ameri- 
can forces in Brooklyn and capture 
Washington. This might have ended 
the war, say U. S, historians. 

But instead of pressing on boldly and 
closing in, Howe slowed down his at- 
tack. Washington, realizing the danger 
his men were in, decided to evacuate 
the troops from Brooklyn and escape 
the British trap. Quickly he sent out a 
call for all small boats in the area to 
move his troops back to Manhattan. 

On August 29, under cover of dark- 
ness, a fleet of rowboats and sailboats 
evacuated the troops. The outsmarted 
British did not discover the American 
withdrawal until the next morning. 

The new stamp shows Washington 
riding a white horse and directing his 
men as they board the small boats. The 
legend reads: “Washington Saves His 
Army at Brooklyn.” In many history 
books the Battle of Brooklyn is also 
called the Battle of Long Island. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write “First-Day Cover” on the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope. Then 
enclose it in an outer envelope along 
with a money order, postal note, or 
coins for each cover you desire. You 
may send for as many as 10. 


The sixth 1951 U. S$. commemorative 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“iY Teps, don’t miss. Good. 
i Fair. Seve Your Money. 


Drama: “The River. ~The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. “sBright 
Victory. “The Red Badge of Courage. 
Saturday's Hero. “The Brown- 
ing Version. “Oliver Twist. ~~ 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “No 
Highway in the Sky. “The Well. ~~ 
Submarine Command. “Jim Thorpe, All- 
American. “Peking Express. “When 
Worlds Collide. “His Kind of Woman. 
People Against O'Hara. “Journey Into 
Light. Pistol Harvest. 

Comedy: “Rhubarb. “Angels 
in the Outfield. ~The Lavender Hill 
Mob. ###You Can Never Tell. ~w~ 
Here Comes the Groom. “Darling, How 
Could You! “A Millionaire for Christy. 

Musical: An American in Paris. 
Mr. Imperium. 

Documentary: “This Is Korea. 
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. midget, triangle Semend, and other odd 
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WORLD’S LARGEST STAMP! 


i ‘losity! A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) tt will 
. z & full page in your album Retails for S0c. Given 
Fi z to jal service applicants sending Se postage. 
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TATHAM STAMP CO., Springheld 62, Mass. 


FREE “WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating, Illustrated quiz Book- 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; a 


veuotutely 1 FREE! Send today Approvalst {Ad 
jute! - 
dress:—Stamp Quiz, Box previa AS: 











Can’t See ‘Um 


The big Indian sat down at the one- 
armed lunch counter, ordered his sand- 
wich, and waited stoically while it was 
being prepared. When it was placed 
before him he bit into it and chewed 
for a moment, then lifted the top slice 
of bread and peeked inside. 

“You slice "um meat?” he asked the 
counterman, 

“Yes,” the counterman replied. 

“Almost miss ’um.” 


Wrong Turn 


The wife was learning to drive. A 
neighbor, interested in the process, 
asked the husband how she was getting 
along. 

“Not too well,” he sighed. “She took 


a turn for the worse last week.” 
Wichita Falls State Hospital News 


Forward Pass 


Senior (at a basketball game): “See 
that big substitute down there playing 
forward? I think he’s going to be our 
best man next year.” 

Coed: “Oh, darling, this is so 
sudden.” 


Answer to a Boss’ Dream 


Employer (to newly hired steno): 
“I hope you thoroughly understand the 
importance of punctuation?” 

Steno: “Oh, yes, indeed, I always 


get to work on time.” 
McCall Spirit 


It Pays to Advertise 


Noted on a trip through the South: 

A Jacksonville, N. C., newspaper has 
this legend under its name plate: “The 
only newspaper in the world that gives 
a whoop about Onslow County.” 

A billboard on the road to Walter- 
boro, S. C., holds out this prospect: 
“Rest assured at Hotel Hayne.” 

The City of Savannah, Ga., invites 
the wayfarer with this slogan: “We 
want you. We have what you want.” 

Hollywood, Fla., describes itself as: 
“The hub of Florida’s vacation life.” 
(The wheel can’t go around without the 
hub!) 

A candy shop in Miami Beach dis- 
plays three boxes of candy, end to end, 
each measuring twelve inches. The 
purse-opener caption is: “A yard of 
candy—the measure of your affection.” 

A handbill for Havana, Cuba: “So 


near and yet so foreign.” 
Wail 8t. Journal 


Swiss Chris 


Five-year-old Christopher went to a 
party in a brand-new suit. When he 
came home, ragged holes had been cut 
into it with a pair of scissors. His mother 
gazed at him in consternation. 

“What did you do to your beautiful 
new suit?” she asked, not too calmly. 

“We decided to play grocery store,” 
explained Chris. “I was a piece of Swiss 


cheese.” 
Quote 


Favorite Hymn 


The teacher in a Hollywood Sunday 
School, wishing to arouse the interest 
of her class, asked them to name their 
favorite hymns. 

All wrote busily for a few minutes 
and handed in their slips of paper. All 
except Jane. 

“Come, Jane,” said the teacher, 
“write the name of your favorite hymn 
and bring me the paper.” 

Jane wrote and, with downcast eyes 
and flaming cheeks, handed the teacher 
her paper. It read: “Willie Smith.” 


Coronet 


How Dumb Con You Get? 


Jane Stacy: “If your boss gets elected 
to the State Senate you’d have to move 
to Albany.” 

Irma: “I don’t know if I'd like that. 
I can’t speak Albanian.” 


—CBS Radio's “My Friend Irma” 


Dream Come True 


“Have any of your childhood hopes 
been realized?” 

“Yes. When mother used to pull my 
hair, I wished that I didn’t have any.” 


Home Folks 


Imagine! 

The poet Louis Untermeyer was at- 
tending a costume party one evening. 
He was looking his silliest in a ridiculous 
paper hat, tooting a horn for nobody’s 
benefit. 

Just at that moment a young college 
girl walked up to him and looked him 
up and down scornfully. Then she 
turned on her heel. “Huh!” she snapped, 
“and you're Required Reading!” 


Quote 








Give the mistakes you make in any language— 
in ink, pencil, typewriter—a quick, clean brush- 
off. The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students, artists and business 
people all over the world will tell you so, too. 
Ask your stationer to show you all-quolity Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. | 
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He Gave Medical Science Eyes ooo umn sons. 





1. On the night of November 8, 1895 an 
obscure professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzberg set out to perform a 
simple experiment and ended the evening 
by making one of the greatest discov- 
eries in the history of medical science. 


2. Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen was experi- 
menting with cathode rays ... curious rays 
that travel a few inches from a vacuum 
tube when electricity is passed through it. 
This particular experiment required the 
tube to be enclosed in black cardboard so 


that no light could escape. Réntgen dark- 
ened the room, turned on the current, and 
satisfied himself that there was no leakage 
of light. He was about to shut off the 
current when suddenly, several feet from 
the tube, he saw a pale, luminous glow. 
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-O. 16 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBE & SONS 





3. To his astonishment he found the light came from a plate 
coated with a chemical called Barium Platinocyanide. Each 
time he turned on the current the chemical glowed. He moved 
the plate further and further away, much further than cathode 
rays could travel, and still it would glow. Obviously, some new 
kind of ray was passing straight through the cardboard shield 
and causing the chemical to fluoresce. 


5. Medical science had been given eyes to see beneath the 
flesh of men, and an invisible weapon to fight disease. Though 
honors from many countries were heaped on R6ntgen, he re- 
mained a modest, unselfish man. He refused titles, gave his 
Nobel prize money to his little University, and even refused 
to have his rays named after him. He was a man dedicated to 
the advancement of science 


\\ als Wy 


4. In the days that followed, Réntgen shot his rays through 
1000 page books, decks of cards, blocks of wood, closed doors, 
sheets of metal. He found that the rays could pass through 
them and expose photographic film. Eventually, he “photo- 
graphed” his own hand and there, clearly defined on the film, 
were the shadows of his bones. The first X-ray picture of the 
human body had been taken! 


( enstntity experimenting...endlessly delving 
into the secrets of nature... pooling the knowl- 
edge gained for the good of all mankind ...these 
are the traditions of medical science. The con- 
stant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden 
man’s basic medical knowledge, as well as to 
perfect and distribute as widely as possible, medi- 


cines for the prevention and cure of human ills. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 


seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” 





Off the Press 


Russia's Soviet Economy, by Harry 
Schwartz. Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 592 
pp., $6.65. 


“Peter the Great’s exactions from his 
countrymen to pay for his military and 
economic activities served to reduce a 
low standard of living still further— 
again reminding us of the policies fol- 
lowed by the current masters of the 
USSR.” By comparing Russia’s past and 
present economic development, Mr. 
Schwartz contributes substantially to 
our understanding of the Soviet Union. 
The author has taught at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and is now a special writer for 
the New York Times on Russian sub- 
jects. 

A careful researcher in primary Rus- 
sian sources, Schwartz has’ written a 
scholarly but readable study of the So- 
viet economic system today. He has not 
permitted his opposition to Soviet tyran- 
ny to biind him to Soviet industrial 
achievements. At the same time his 
analysis of growing differentials in the 
income of Soviet wage-earners, and the 
heavy losses of production which result 
from totalitarian repression, suggest the 
inner weakness of the Russian economy. 
There are few unsupported generalities 
in this volume. It is replete with tables 
and maps and detailed descriptions of 
Soviet collective farms and factories. 
Our insight into the Soviet system is 
deepened by chapters on resources, the 
historical background, the ideological 
background, many aspects of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, 
hired and prison labor, and foreign 


economic relations. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's Own Story. 
Told In His Own Words From His 
Private and Public Papers as selected 
by Donald Day. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. 459 pp., $4.00. 


In recent years historians have been 
cultivating mountains of correspondence 
in an effort to develop an accurate 
image of great Americans. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson have earned this 
investment of energy. Mr. Day, a 
Reader's Digest editor, has attempted to 
do the same for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on a much smaller scale. In the relaxed 
atmosphere of Hyde Park, on the Hud- 
son, he has pored through the huge 
collection of Rooseveltiana, The result 
is a portrait of F.D.R., as seen through 
his own writings, which converted Mr. 
Day from opposition to friendship for 
his subject. 

In a letter to Ray Stannard Baker 
(March 20, 1935) the President wrote: 
“Theodore Roosevelt lacked Woodrow 
Wilson's appeal to the fundamental and 
failed to stir, as Wilson did, the truly 
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profound moral and social convictions. 
Wilson . . . failed where T. R. suc- 
ceeded in stirring people to enthusi- 
asm... .” It is clear from this volume, 
which brings F. D. R. from his first 
political campaign in 1910 to the day 
of his death, April 12, 1945, that Day 
thinks of the late President as a com- 
bination of the strong points of Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 


White Collar, by C. Wright Mills, 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 378 
pp., $5. 

This is a penetrating but cruel exam- 
ination of the new middle class which 
has emerged in the United States. Un- 
like a skilled surgeon who is aware of 
the limitations of his instruments, Dr. 
Mills has applied the scalpel of sociol- 
ogy to the middle class body of man- 
agers, salaried professionals, sales peo- 
ple, and office workers. With quiet 
contempt he has cut his subjects into 
thin strips and placed them under the 
microscope of social science. He finds 
that 25 per cent of the people comprise 
the “new middle class,” that they are 
without class consciousness, lack the 
property base of the old middle class, 
long for prestige, and have become ~ 
meaningless cogs in wheels whirred by 
the technical revolution. 

Dr. Mills, who is now cloistered in an 
academic berth at Cohimbia, has had 
considerable experience in the business 
world. He has had the opportunity of 


studying industries from top manage- 
ment to the lowest clerical worker. He 
has made use of profound studies in 
related fields of history, economics, and 
government. Though he rejects .Marx- 
ism as inadequate in its grasp of the 
psychological factors which enter into 
an understanding of the middle class, 
his approach is nevertheless colored by 
Marx’s class struggle theories. But Marx, 
he says, did not anticipate the paralyz- 
ing effects of mass media on man’s 
mind. 

No one who has ever worn a white 
collar is left out of this book. “Schools,” 
writes Mills, “are often less centers of 
initiative than adaptive organisms; 
teachers are often less independent 
than low-paid employees.” There is, of 
course, a measure of truth in this and 
in much of what Mills writes. It is the 
one-sidedness and hopeless view of life 
which distorts so much of this serious 
study. Mills’ cynicism gnaws through 
chapters on the old middle class, man- 
agement in businesses big and small, 
the professions, the academic world, 
sales organizations, and file rooms. In 
sections on “styles of life” and “ways of 
power,” he examines the “status panic” 
and reasons for rejection of unionism by 
84 per cent of the white collar work- 
ers. There is hardly a line that will not 
set you to arguing or at least thinking 
about the sad state of the middle classes 
as seen by this soured sociologist. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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WITH SUBSTANTIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AS WELL! 


Scholastic Book Service, exclusive distributor to schools of 25¢ and 
35¢ books published by Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam Books and New 
American Library of World Literature (Signet and Mentor Books) 
provides for classroom and school library full-length reprints of 
good books at a cost many times below the original published price. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send list of 172 titles 


(C) Check here if y 


ou would like to receive information on TEEN ACE BOOK CLUB—a unique 


plan to stimulate student interest in good reading 


1 Outstanding books for many curriculum 
areas: American, English and world litera- 
ture; social studies, art, reference sources. 


2 Wide variety: fiction, historical novels, class- 
ics, poetry, plays, biography, “easy readers.” 


3 Books for both junior high school and senior 
high school readers. 


4 Special selection of books for the “book-shy” 
or reluctant reader. 


5 Discounts ranging to more than 30% on 
quantity orders, including assorted titles. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


send for your copy today — 


together with table of school discounts on quantity orders 
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HIS is a “skip” week at our corner. 

That’s a term we use to identify a 
week during the school year when we 
don’t have to meet our regular copy 
schedules. Normally, right now, we 
would be in the throes of the November 
2ist (Thanksgiving) issue which we 
omit. 

During “skip” weeks we have some 
moments of leisure to catch our breath 
and take a critical look at the issues of 
our magazines already published, to re- 
examine our scheduled content for the 
balance of the semester, as well as to 
survey the second semester editorial 
plans and revise them in the light of 
what’s been happening around the 
world. 

By this time of the year, too, we see 
final reports of the new school year 
circulation figures for our classroom 
magazines. We are delighted to learn 
that our audience continued to grow 
again this school year. We wish to send 
our sincere thanks to the thousands of 
teachers who have so loyally supported 
‘our magazines and who, by their en- 
thusiastic praise, have helped us win 
ever wider favor. We know that you 
all will be glad to learn that the 
magazine you are using in your class- 
room continues to receive each year 
the approval of a greater number of 
teachers, supervisors, and parents. Each 
of our five classroom magazines regis- 
tered a substantial gain in circulation 
this fall. . 

We are quite conscious of the fact, 
too, that this growth and your endorse- 
ment and praise likewise place a 
heavier responsibility on us. Last 
summer, as we made our budgets for 
the present school year, we allotted 
the largest percentage of increase to 
funds for our editorial department. 
Maps, charts, photos and drawings, as 
well as research and writing, are ex- 
pensive. But they are the life blood 
of a magazine. 

Our time, our energy and every in- 
crease in funds we can obtain, I 
promise you, will continue to be used 
for improving our products and the 
instructional services to American class- 
rooms to which we dedicated Scholastic 
more than 30 years ago. Thank you all 
again for your aid and encouragement. 
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